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While the Army was encamped here, a Com- 
pavy of armed sentinels was stationed on the 
crown of Short-hills, at a point about four rods 
Sovth of the main road, and nearly in front of 
the residence of the late Bishop Hobart. This 
point commanded a view of the entire country 
East of the mountain, including New York Bay, 
Staten-island, Newark Bay, Newark, Elizabeth- 
town, Springfield, and, in fact, the entire sea- 
board in the vicinity of New York, so that the 
slightest movement of the enemy, in all that 
wide region, could, without difficulty, be de- 
tected. It also commanded a view of the entire 
region, West of the mountain, to the crown of 
the hills which lie back of Morristown, and 
extending to Basking-ridge, Pluckamin, and the 
hills in the vicinity of Middle-brook, on the 
South, and over to Whippany, Montville, Pomp- 
ton, Ringwood, and, across the State-line, among | 
the mountains of Orange-county, New York, on 
the North. On that commanding elevation, 
which could, itself, be seen on both sides of the | 
Short-hills, over all this wide extent of territory, | 
the means were kept for alarming the inhabitants | 
of the interior, in case of any threatening | 
movements of the enemy, in any direction. A 
cannon—an eighteen-pounder, called in those | 
times, ‘‘ The Old Sow ”—fired every half-hour, | 
answered this object during the day-time and in | 
very stormy and dark nights ; while an immense | 
fire, or beacon-light, answered the end, at all | 
other times. A log-house or two, it is believed, | 
with fire-places and accommodations for sleeping, | 
were erected there, for the use of the sentinels, | 
who, by relieving one another, at definite inter- 
vals, kept careful watch, both by day and night | 
—their eyes continually sweeping over all the 
vast extent of country that lay stretched out, | 
like a map, before them. The beacon-light was | 
constructed of dry rails, laid up, in a crib- | 
fashion, around a high-pole. This was filled | 
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with various combustible materials ; while a tar- 
barrel was placed upon the top of the pole. 
When the sentinels discovered any movement of 


| the enemy, of a threatening character, either the 


alarm-gun was fired or this mass of combustibles 
was set in a blaze, so that tidings were spread, 
almost instantaneously, over the whole region. 
There are several persons still living, in this 
place, who remember to have heard that dismal 
alarm-gun booming, and to have seen those 
beacons sending out their baleful and terrific 
light, from that high point of observation ; and 
who remewber, also, to have seen the inhabitants, 
armed with their muskets, making all possible 
haste to Chatham-bridge and the Short-hills, the 
places of rendezvous, in such cases, to prevent 
the enemy from crossing over into this valley. 
Every ear was open, at all hours of day and 
night, to catch the first note of warning from 
that old field-piece, whose sound was known by 
all ; and there were but few moments, during the 
watches of the night, in which there were not 
anxious eyes peering through the darkness, 
towards the East, to see whether or not that 
beacon: fire was burning. 

During the whole of the Winter in which the 
Army was encamped in this vicinity, the com- 


| munity’ here was kept in a state of continual 


excitement aud solicitude. The alarm-gun was 
firing ;. or the beacon-light was burning; or the 
sounds of the fife and drum were heard; or 
Jompanies of soldiers were passing and repass- 
ing; or the Minute-men of this County and 
vicinity were. hurrying, back and forth; or the 


| Commander-in-chief and his suite and Life- 


guards were going from, or returning to, their 
Head-quarters ; or some General Parade was taking 
place, on the camp-ground ; or some Tory spies 
were seen prowling about the vicinity ; or some 
company of the enemy’s troops, under the con- 
duct of Tory guides, was committing depreda- 
tions, in various parts of the country; or some 
other thing of a similar character was continually 
occurring to keep those who resided here in.a 
state of excitement and fear. On the Sabbath, 
the officers who were quartered in the village 
and some of the soldiers who were billetted in 
this immediate neighborhood were often seen in 
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the old sanctuary that then stood upon the hill ; | 
and it was no unusual thing to see General 
Washington and his accomplished lady, mounted 
on bay horses and accompanied by their faithful | 
mulatto, ‘‘ Bill,” and fifty or sixty mounted | 
Lite-guards, passing through our village, on | 
their way either to or from their quarters, in 
Morristown; and, at such times, *‘the star- 
‘*spangled banner” was sure to float from our | 
village liberty-pole, while our ancestors congre- 
gated along the highway where he was to pass 
and around our village inn (where he generally 
called) to do honor to the man to whose fidelity 
and martial skill all eyes were turned for the 
saivation of our country. 

While the Army was encamped in Lowantica, 
a considerable number of the enemy, both officers 
and soldiers, were held, in this vicinity, as prison- 
ers of war. Some of these were Hessians, who 
had been taken prisoners at the battle of Trenton, 
and others were Englishmen who had been taken 
at the battle of Princeton. some of them were 
kept under armed guards, at private houses, near 
the camp: others were kept in cabins, erected 
for the purpose, in the camp itself. One of 
them, a hard-faced British officer, as I have been 
told by Mr. Halsey Munson, was quartered in 
the house of his father, where Mr. David M. 
Force now resides. This officer had a mortal 
antipathy against our Army and our countrymen, 
in general ; and was the occasion, at times, of a 
great deal of trouble. He was a man of the 
the most violent passions ; and, in instances not 


a few, he is said to have roared and raged like a | 


wild bull in a net. He never ate a meal, while 
there, without first wiping his plate with the skirt 
of his coat, saying that he was continually afraid 
that these rebel Americans would poison him. 
On one occasion, having been allowed to go to 


Morristown, in company with an armed attend- | 


ant, he became grossly intoxicated and sought to 


make his escape; but he was taken again and | 


severely flogged. This, of course, called forth 
his fiercest displeasure; and, after dealing out 
curses upon the Americans, of the bitterest 
character, he declared ‘‘ as to the flogging part of 
‘fit, he did not mind that; but to be put 
‘*through the operation by these rebels” (and 
these he preceded by a hard qualifying word) 


‘‘ that was more than flesh and blood could | 


** bear!” 


During the same Winter, while our Army was | 
quartered here, several of the soldiers deserted | 
in | 


the camp and fied to their homes; and, 
order to deter others from doing so, some of 
these were taken, and returned to Spring-valley, 
and punished with great severity. We have the 
authority of Mr. Silas Brookfield—who formerly 
resided on the oppusite side of the valley from 
the camp; who died a few years since, at an 


| lows. 


| interred there, many years ago. 


| E. Muchmore now stands. 
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advanced age; and who was himself a witness 
of the scene—for saying, that one of these 
deserters was hung, on the top of the hill, 
nearly opposite the spot now occupied by the 
residence of Joseph E. Muchmore; and that he 
was buried there, also, at the foot of the gal- 
Mr. Brookfield, not long before his death, 
designated the place where this occurred ; and 
it is not a little remarkable that, while the 


| workmen were engaged, a few weeks since, in 


excavating a cellar, on that very site, for a new 
house which Doctor William Kitchell is now 
erecting, they struck upon what was evidently 
the grave of some human being who had been 
The name of 
this deserter was springer, as it is stated by Mrs. 
Silas Lindsley ; and this is generally believed to 
be the place of his burial. 

During the same Winter, as we learn from 
the Brookfield family and others, there was one 
instance of “running the gauntlet,” on the 
Lowantica encampment; and that, also, was 
the case of a deserter. The place where it was 
done, was not far from the spot where the other 
one was hung; that is, on the level ground, on 
the hills, between the camp and the old road to 
Morristown, on which the residence of Joseph 
The whole Battalion 


” 


to which the deserter belonged, consisting of 


from five hundred to eight hundred men, was 
formed into two lines, about four feet distant 
from -each other. Every man was_ provided 
with a stout whip, cut from the woods; the 
officers were placed behind the lines, on either 
side, to see that the soldiers faithfully performed 
their duty; and, when thus arranged, the poor 
criminal, stripped of every thing, save his pan- 
taloons, was obliged to run through the open 
ranks, while the soldiers, on either side, applied 
their whips to his bare back as he made his way 
between them. This man was.sentenced to go 
through the lines, in this way, three times. The 
first time, he flew through with such rapidity as 


to miss almost every blow that was aimed at 


him. The next time, having lost, in a measure, 
his freshness, he ran less rapidly, and received 
more of the lashes of his comrades; while, in 
passing through the last line, he became very 
much exhausted; fell down, {frequently ; and 
received a blow from nearly every soldier in the 
lines ; while the blood ran down in streams from 
his lacerated back. Supposing the men to have 
been ranged in the ranks at the distance of 
about four feet from each other, so as to allow 


| them the free use of those whips, the gauntlet 


must, have been, in this case, from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred feet in lenyth—a serious race 
fora man to run for his life, not once, merely, 
but thrice! The unhappy deserter, in this case, 
survived this painful ordeal, and became one of 
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the most orderly and efficient soldiers in the 
Army. 

Mr. Ichabod Bruen, who is living in this place, 
at the age of eighty years, remembers that, when 
he was in his sixth year, a soldier who was quar- 
tered at his father’s house took him up, one day, 
to the Lowantica encampment, before breakfast. 
It was on the occasion of a General Parade, 
when all the soldiers who were billetted in| 
private houses, as well as those in the camp, 
were required to be present and to be drilled and | 
reviewed by their officers. While he was there, 
the soldiers were taking their breakfast. In the | 
hut where he happened to be, the wife of one of 
the soldiers attended to the cooking; and the 
meal consisted of beef-steak and coffee, the latter | 
of which was taken from small wooden bowls. 
In most cases, what was called a ‘‘ mess” lodged 
in a single cabin; and each man having drawn 
his rations from the Commissary’s office, they 
usually took turns in preparing their food for the 
table. 

A number of men, Mr. Bruen stated, were 
employed to do the butehering for the Army ; 
and, at the time above referred to, he saw them 
slaughter and dress an ox. 

Among those who acted as Suttlers in the 
camp, were Jonathan Bruen, Thomas Coyle, | 
Daniel Thompson, and Jonathan Nicholas, all of 
them residents of Bottle-hill. 

Very many of the soldiers were very profane | 
and very corrupt; and as there was compara- 
tively little to occupy their time, during their 
encampment, here, they did much to destroy and 
corrupt one another. From the Life of Doctor 
Ashbel Green, we have lamentable proof of the 
almost universal prevalence of gambling, not 
only in the camp but also in private houses, 
where the soldiers were billetted; and, in this 
way, the presence of the Army was attended with | 
the most disastrous influence upon the morals of 
all classes of the people. After this manner did 
that memorable Winter pass away., Many were 
the hardships which were endured, both by the 
inhabitants of this region and by the Army; 
and many, too, were the incidents of interest 
which occurred in this vicinity, at that time. 
Many a poor soldier closed his life here, without 
the ministrations of mother, or wife, or sister, 
under the power of that dire disease of which 
we have spoken ; and the remains of many such, 
doubtless, were deposited in many places, not 





only in Lowantica-valley but also in other parts 
of this County, to await the morning of the 
resurrection. 

At length, after having been encamped in 
Lowantica-valley and billetted, as above describ- 
ed, in private houses, here, for about five months, 
the encampment was broken up and the Army 
returned in the same way that it came—to wit, 


by the way of New Vernon, Basking-ridge, and 
Pluckamin—to Middle-brook, near Somerville, 
where they were met by other detachments ; 
and, from thence, they went forth to encounter 
the anxieties and evils of another Campaign. 
The effect of this long encampment here was, in 
many respects, very disastrous to those who re- 
sided in this vicinity. Many valuable lives were 
lost, in consequence, and the entire community 
was greatly impoverished ; and yet, as their his- 
torian, I am happy and proud to be able to say, 
that they never, for one moment, wavered in 
reference to the sacred cause in which they had 
embarked; and they never refused, under any 
circumstances, to do all that was in their power 
to bring that cause to a successful issue. 

During the Fall succeeding the breaking up of 
the encampment in Lowantica-valley—to wit, on 
the seventeenth of October, 1777—the whole 
country was filled with rejoicing with the intelli- 
gence of the capture and surrender of Burgoyne, 
at the North. When the tidings first reached 
Bottle-hill, it is impossible to describe the joy 
awakened among all classes of the community. 
This event was spoken of, with devout gratitude, 
in the old Meeting-house, on the hill; and there 
is one, at least, still living among us—Mrs. Sarah 
Richards—at that time, a little girl of about 
eight years of age, who remembers seeing the 
houses illuminated, on the occasion, while tlie 
flag floated from the village liberty-pule, guns 
were fired, tar-barrels burned in the open plat, 
by the inn—near the site of the Presbyterian 
Lecture-room—and young men, in considerable 
numbers, mounted on horseback, rode, back and 
forth, from the village, in every direction, ex- 
claiming as they went: ‘‘ Glorious news! Gates 
‘*is victorious! Burgoyne has surrendered! 
‘* Burgoyne has surrendered! Huzza for Wash- 
‘*ington! Huzza for Iadependince!” while 
the occupants of the houses which they passed, 
of all ages and conditions, flew to the road side, 
as they dashed by, and gave them their hearty 
cheers and congratulations. 

Aud from all that I can learn, I may here state 
that it was no uncommon thing for the inhab- 
itants of Buttle-hill to hail events of tais char- 
acter, in the manner which has just been 
described. Residing, as they did, in a part of 
the country where they were obliged to experi- 
ence much mere than the usual share of the 
inconveniences and burdens incident tu the War, 
they would naturally feel a much more than 
ordinary degree of joy at each new success 
which attended our Army. It is a fact that dues 
honor to our ancestors, dwelling in Bottle-hill 
and its vicinity, that, while they were doing so 
much to promote the welfare of the country, by 
opening their doors and their granaries to the 
American forces, all of them who were able to 





bear arms were engaged,.in one way or another, 
in actively opposing the movements of the enemy. | 
A large number of our most valuable citizens | 
enlisted in the Army, at the very commencen:ent 
of the War, and continued with it, through all 
its various stages, to its close. Others suffered 
themselves to be registered as ‘‘ Minute-men,” | 
whose business it was, at a moment’s warning, to | 
fly to arms upon the announcement of danger. | 
Among those who were either. regularly enlisted | 
or who rendered service as ‘‘ Minute-men,” from | 
this place, were the following, whose names I am | 
happy to be able to record in this history: | 
Lieutenant Silas Hand, John Miller, Samuel | 
Denman, John Cook, George Minthoin, Jabez 
Tichenor, Lieutenant Noadiak Wade, Surgeon 
Peter Smith, Captain Benjamin Carter, Lieuten- | 
ant John Roberts, Luke Miller, Josiah Burnet, 
Jeremiah Carter, Cornelius Genung, Captain | 
Thompson of the New Jersey Artillery (who had | 
both legs shot off, at the battle of Springfield ; 
and who died, urging his Compary never to give | 
up to the enemy), Captain Eliakim Little—also 
of the New Jersey Artillery (whose Company, by 
desperate fighting, held the enemy at bay for 
two hours, until they were relieved and the 
enemy routed) Samuel, Paul, and John Bonnel, 
Robert Pollard, (who was shot through the body 





at the battle of Connecticut Farms, and yet sur- | 


vived many years, after the War was concluded) 
Epraim Sayre, (who acted, for a considerable 
time, in the Commissary Department of the 
Army,) James Brookfield, Samuel Day, Ellis 
Cook, Caleb Horton, (son of the first Pastor of 
this village,) Joseph Bruen, Benjamin Harris, 
Captain William Day, Benjamin Bonnel, (who 
assisted in carting the guns which were captured, 


by our troops, in a British sloop which was | 


grounded in the Elizabethtown-creek, to the 
armory, at Morristown,) Lieutenant Stephen 
Day, Captain John Howell, Colonel Seely, and 
others. Of the famous Company of Life-guards 
which accompanied Washington through all his 
movements, during the War, four, at least, have 
been known to be residents of Bottle-hill, their | 
names being Samuel Pierson, Benjamin Bonnel, 
Nathaniel Crane, and Daniel Vreeland, all of 
whom lived several years after the War, in this 
vicinity. 

One of these men, Samuel Pierson, is said to 
have been a very athletic and eourageous man 
and an expert horseman. On one occasion, 
while the Americans and British were about 
joining in battle—it is believed that it was the 
battle of Chadd’s Ford—Washington entrusted 
him with some very important dispatches, 


directing him, at the same time, to ride to the 
bank of a certain river, which was named, and 
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boat, to meet him. 
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He accordingly put spurs to 
his horse and reached the appointed place ; but, 
seeing no one, on the opposite bank, or in a boat, 
in the act of crossing, he plunged into the river 
with his horse and swam over, but just as he 
was approaching the shore, the person whom he 
was expecting emerged from the bushes and 
entered a boat for the purpose of going over to 
meet him. Guiding his horse up to the boat, he 
threw the dispatches into the hands of this 
person and swam his horse back, from whence he 
caine; and flew thence back to Head-quarters. 
It happened that the missives fell into the right 
hands. But the next day, five soldiers proceeded 
to Pierson’s tent and marched him down to 
Washington's marquee, very much to his aston- 
ishment. When he was brought before the 
Commander-in-chief, said he to him: ‘* Pierson ! 
*fyou have disobeyed orders.” ‘‘In what 
‘*respect,” inquired Pierson, and added, ‘‘I 


| “have risked my life to carry out your direc- 


’ 


**tions.” ‘*T teld you,” said Washington, ‘* to 
“wait onthe bank of the river, until the dis- 
‘*patches should be called for, by a certain per- 
**son, whom I described; and you plunged 
‘**into the river, bearing the dispatches over 
“ yourself, and, by this means, you expesed our 
‘* Army to imminent jeopardy.” Dropping upon 
one knee, in an instant, said the impulsive soldier, 
‘*T see it. I beg your Honor’s pardon. I will 
‘“‘do the like never again.” ‘‘ Rise, then,” said 
the forbearing and magnanimous Washington. 
‘**T forgive you this offence, Pierson; but re- 
‘*member that a repetition will cost you more 
**dearly than this has done. My orders, to the 
** Jetter, mu:t be obeyed.” 

On: another occasion, while the famous battle 
of Monmouth was at its height, he was again 
entrusted with dispatches by the Commander-in- 
chief, to one of the other officers who was com- 
manding in a remote part of the scene of the 
engagement, while his only way of reaching 
that point lay directly across the fire of the 
enemy. Nothing daunted, however, he dashed 
into the very storm of bullets which were falling 
like hail around him. His horse was soon 
struck by a cannon-ball and instantly killed. 
‘* Dispatches from the Commander-in-chief,” he 
exclaimed, when another horse was instantly at 
his disposal ; and he was again flying on his 
fearful errand, through showers of lead. This 
horse was also shot; and, in making his death- 
plunge, he fell upon his leg and severely injured 
him ; but, upon being extricated, he was placed 
upon a third horse, and, in this way, was able to 
reach the place of his destination and hand over 
the missives of Washington. Upon seeing him, 
shortly afterwards, the Commander-in-chief suid 





wait there until a person who was described, 
should cross over from the opposite side, in a 


to him, ‘‘ Pierson! did you deliver those dis- 
patches?” ‘‘I did, Sir,” said the brave man. 
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‘*T feared,” said Washington, ‘‘ when you set 
‘*out with them I should never see you again. 
‘** Were you injured any ?” ‘*O, no, General,” re- 
plied he, ‘*I had two horses killed under me 
**one of which, in falling, injured me a little ; 
‘* and on the third I got safely through and now, 
‘*thank God, I am here at your service again, | 
‘* Sir.” ‘* Well done, Pierson,” said Washing- 
ton, *‘ your fidelity and courage have merited 
*‘and secured your commander's warm admira- 
‘Stion!” 

While these patriotic and self-sacrificing men | 
were, away from their homes, exposed to all 
the hardships and perils of the Army, their 
no less patriotic and self-sacrificing mothers, and 
wives, and sisters were engaged in cultivating 
the fields, and in providing, as best they could, 
for the wants of their respective households. 

Mrs. Sarah Richards informs us that, during al- 
most the entire period of the War, an aunt of | 
hers, with the aid of a little son and a female 
relative, performed nearly all the labor required 
on the farm, which her husband had left in her 
care while he was engaged in the Army ; that 
she ploughed and harrowed the fields; that she 
cut the grain and the grass, and gathered them 
into the barn; that she thrashed the grain, and 
carried it to the mill; that she cut wood in the | 
forest, and drew it to her door; and that she did | 
all the other labor required of the other sex, in 
order to make her children and herself comfort- | 
able. The same things are stated, also, respect- 
ing Mrs. James Brooktield, of Lowantica-valley, | 
whose name has already been mentioned, in an- 
other connection. And these were only two of 
scores of instances which actually occurred, in 
this community—in some cases, large families 
being dependent entirely upon the labors of 
these noble women. 

Sometime during the Spring and Summer of 
1777, as we learn from affidavits made by revo- 
lutionary soldiers applying for pensions, through 
the Hon. Silas Condit of Morristown, a party of 
eiglity Hessians, attended by ten or twelve Tory 
guides—all of them on horseback, and on their 
way over Short-hills—were captured by two or 
three Companies of our Militia, and taken pris- 
oners at Connecticut Farms. Some of them 
were killed, and some fearfully wounded ; and 
the whole company was marched, uuder strong 
guards, through this place, to Morristown, 
where they were confined. Their march through 
our village created great excitement, and called 
forth long and loud cheering. 

During the Winter succeeding the encamp- 
ment in this place, the Army went into Winter- 
quarters at Middle-brook, on the Raritan, near the 
present site of Somerville and about ten miles 
North-west of New Brunswick. A considerable 
number of both officers and privates, however, 








were billetted, at the same time, in Bottle-hill 
and its vicinity ; and these, we have the author- 
ity of the late Azariah Carter for saying, were, 
for the most part, from New England. It is 
probable that a few of the cabins which were yet 
standing in Lowantica-valley were occupied in 
this way ; but the majority of those who were 
quartered in this neighborhood was lodged in 
private houses—the best rooms being given up, 
as before, for their accommodation. Several of 
the leading officers of the Army made their Head - 
quarters here ; and, in various ways, our citizens 
were almost as much burdened with the support 
of the forces as they were during the preceding 
Winter. Many of them, also, were engaged, 
during the season, in carting provisions, etc., to 
the encampment on the Raritan. 

It was during that Winter, it is believed, when 
the inhabitants of this region were thrown into a 
great excitement by the intelligence that a large 
body of the enemy, under Lord Cornwallis, had 


| landed at Elizabethtown point and were advanc- 


ing towards Short-hills, with a view of seizing 
upon and pillaging the County of Morris. The 
intelligence proved to be cortect. A large body 
of Militia, under General Lord Stirling of Bask- 
ing-ridge, rushed down to meet them; and, after 
a slight skirmish, the British forces thought it 
best to withdraw.* This, of course,was a great 
relief to this section of the country, as very many 
of those living on the principal thoroughfarés, 
here, fearing the worst, had placed their most 
valuable goods upon their wagons and _har- 
nessed their horses, ready to bear them off, with 
their households, at a moment’s warning, further 
into the interior. 

Rev. Aaron Richards, from Rahway, preached 
here, forf& year and a half, about this time. 

On the twenty-cighth of the following June, 


11778, was fought the famous battle of Mon- 


mouth. A considerable number of the leading 
inhabitants of Bottle-hill was present and took 
part in that sanguinary engagement, among 
whom was Deacon Ephraim Sayre, who was act- 
ing, at the time, as an officer in the Commissary 
Department. The intelligence of that battle 
was received here with the liveliest demonstra- 
tions of joy. A Classical School was kept, at 
that time, by Rev. Ebenezer Bradford, on the 


spot now occupied by our village dépét. When 
these tidings reached here, the young men in 


that institution, together with others in the 
vicinity, by the burning of tar-barrels and gun- 
powder, by illuminations, and in various other 
ways, did all in their power to do honor to the 
event. 

Very soon after the enemy first entered Eliza- 
bethtown, in the Fall of 1776, Mr. Shepherd 


* Life of Lord Stirling, 16.. 
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Kollock, Editor and Proprietor of the New Jer- | 


sey Journal, which was published at that place, 
regarding it unsafe to continue his labors there, 
removed his printing implements to this vicin- 
ity. At first, he appears to have occupied a 
room or two in the West end of the old tavern- 
house, now occupied by Mr. Samuel Condit, a 
little East of the Passaic-river, opposite the vil- 
’ lage of Chatham. In the garden, West of that 
house, Mr. Condit tells me that he has, very 
frequently, picked up types during the last forty 
years, since he has been there, which had doubt- 


tices, during that period. 


for nearly three years. At length, when the 
Rev. Mr. Bradford retired from this place, Mr. 
Kollock purchased the building which he had 
occupied, previously, for a school; removed it 
to Chatham-village ; converted it into a printing- 
office; and, there, he continued to issue that 
patriotic paper until the close of the War—a 
period of between four and five years. Not a 
few influences, we doubt not, were set on foot in 
that building, in connection with that staunch 


old Whig paper, which contributed largely to | 


bring the Revolution to a successful issue ; and 


the fact that it was prepared and sent forth from | 


this place into all parts of the country, did a 
great deal to make the names of Chatham and 


Bottle-hill familiar as household words, among 
all classes of American people. 
which reference has been made is still standing, 
directly opposite the store of Mr. Minton, and is 


now occupied as a dwelling-house. I have been 
told by Mr. Enos Bonnel, an aged man now liv- 
ing near Chatham, that the first Methodist Epis- 


was held in that building, just after it had been 
vacated by Mr. Kollock, as a printing-office, and 
a little after the proclamation of Peace with 
Great Britain. The clergymen who officiated 
were the Rev. Messrs. Haggerty and Lynch. 

On the evening of the thirteenth of December, 


1779, the report came to Bottle-hill that the | 


American forces had been routed by the enemy, 
and were retreating over Short-hills, while 
the enemy were in full pursuit. This, of course, 
filled the whole community with consternation ; 
and preparations began, at once, to be made, to 
carry their most valuable goods and their families 
back farther into the country. It proved, how- 
ever, a false rumor. A large detachment of our 
Army came up, through Chatham, to our village ; 
but they were simply passing through, on their 
way to Kimball’s-hill, five miles South-west of 
this place, for the purpose of going into Winter- 
quarters. Mrs. Sarah Richards, who has put 
me in possession of this fact, says that they 
entered the village just as it began to grow dark ; 
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and that they pitched their tents here, and spent 
the night. She stated, also, that the tents, 
which were spread on each side of the road, as 
near together as they could stand, reached from 
the old Meeting-house, on the hill, to the place 
now occupied by Mr. Seaman; and that, as the 
sun rose, on the next morning, she remembers 
seeing the smoke curling up from the camp-fires 
which had been kept along the lines, during the 
night, and which they were then using for the 


| purpose of cooking their morning meal. A 
| large number of the officers took breakfast at 
less been swept out of the office, by the appren- | 
From all that I can | 
ascertain, this paper must have been issued there | 


her father’s house—-the table being spread at 
least six or seven different times. This accom- 
plished, at a very early hour, they struck thei: 
tents and proceeded to Morristown and thence to 
the place selected for their Winter-quarters, 
where they were to be joined by the main body 
of the Army, from the North, which was com- 
ing down, at the same time, through Pompton, 
Parsippany, and Whippany, for the same pur- 
pose. Mrs. Silas Lindsley, who is still living in 
this vicinity, was, at that time, about six years 
old, living with her father, in the house next 
East of the Ford mansion, where Washington 
established his Head-quarters, in Morristown, 
and remembers to have seen our troops coming 
up from Bottle-hill and from Whippany, on 


| their way to Kimball’s-hill, as above stated. 


Both bodies passed Guring the same week, but 


|on different days—the Northern forces, which 
The edifice to | 


came through Pompton and Whippany occupied 


| an entire day in passing her father’s house. 


From her account, the scene must have been a 
very exciting one. Companies of armed pio 
neers, with their axes and other implements for 


| preparing the way for the Army, squads of 
copal service that was ever held in this%ownship, | 


officers, on horseback, Companies and Battalions 
of soldiers, on foot, pieces of artillery, drawn 
by horses; and long trains of baggage- wagons, 
drawn by horses and oxen, were passing, pro- 
miscuously, through the day ; while the drums 
were beating, the flags flying, and the earth, at 
times, shaking under the heavy roll of the 
artillery, and baggage-wagons, and the tramp of 
horses. Passing over the old Morristown Green, 
they took the Basking-ridge-road, under the 
mountain; and then, at length, reached their 
Winter-quarters, in what Thacher, in his Mili- 
tary Journal, calls ‘‘a wilderness about three 
** miles from Morristown.” 

While the main body of the Army was quar- 
tered there, several of the officers took up their 
quarters, for the Winter, in this place. Many 
soldiers, likewise, were billetted at private 
houses, as at former times. General Washington, 
whose Head-quarters, as has already been intim- 
ated, were in the Ford mansion, at Morristown ; 
and other leading officers of the Army are known 
to have been frequent visitors in Bottle-hill, 
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during that Winter. It was his practice, also, 
quite often, tou pass through this place, attended 
by his mounted Life-guards, on his way to the 


Short-hills, where, with his’ spy-glass, he was | 


accustomed to spend hours in making observa- 
tions. Mr. Azariah Carter told me, a few days 
before his death, that he remembered seeing 


Washington and his suite passing through the | 


village, on one of these excursions ; and Doctor 
Ashbel Green, in his Autobiography, mentions 
seeing him, also, on one occasion, passing in the 
same direction, accompanied, among others, by 
the Marquis de La Fayette. 

The alarm-gun and the beacon-lights were 
kept in a state of readiness for announcing any 
threatening movement of the enemy, below 
the mountain ; and the bridge over the Passaic, 
at Chatham-village, was placed under a strong 
guard, who kept a vigilant eye on all who at- 
tempted to cross it, both by day and by night, 
throughout the Winter. The cannon which was 


used on Short-hills, I have been informed, re- | 
mained there until after the War of 1812, when | 
it was taken away, probably by order of the | 
The land where it was placed be- | 


Government. 
longed to Benjamin Bonnel, but is now the 
property of Mr. Samuel Brent. 

In reference to the guarding of the bridge, at 
Chatham, during the whole period of the Revo- 


lution, it is evident that the greatest pains were | 


taken. Sometimes considerable companies were 
stationed there; while, at other times, only a 
tew picked men were required to keep an eye to 


the character and designs of those who were | 


continually passing and repassing, during those 
troubious times. 
the Hon. Silas Condit, it is stated that Lieutenant 
Timothy Tuttle, of Whippany, at the head of 


his Company, kept guard st this point, for a| 
time, under the order of Benoni Hathaway, of | 


Morristown ; and Doctor Ashbel Green says that, 


when he was only fifteen years old, he acted, for | 
a little time, as a sentinel at that point; and 


that he arrested one man whose appearance ex- 
cited his suspicions that he was a Tory or a spy, 


and who was not able to give him the counter- | 
the | 


sign when it was demanded of him. In 
pension documents, already referred to, it 1s 
stated that while Jacob and John Garrigus were 
acting as sentinels at the Chatham-bridge, one 
Breese Williams came up to them, while in a 
state of intoxication, and sought to pass over. 
Upon their refusing to allow him to go over the 
bridge, he insulted and abused them, and, at 
length, taking hold of the musket of one of 
them, he sought to wrest it from his hands, 
probably for the purpose of committing violence 
upon him, when he was summarily shot down by 
the other sentinel, who was witness of the whole 
proceedings. 


in the pension documents of | 
| upon 
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It was “hile the Army encamped on Kimball- 
hill and Washington was quartered in the Ford 
mansion, in Morristown, that a body of British 
cavalry (Historical Collections of New Jersey) 
formed the design of forcing their way to the 
Head-quarters of Washington, and of carrying 
him off a prisoner. Landing at Elizabeth- 
town-point, during the night, they succeeded 
in getting by the sentinels on Short-hills and at 
the Chatham-bridge, and, in reaching this 
place ; when the snow and hail-storm, which had 
been raging through the night, increased to such 
an extent, the snow becoming covered with a 
heavy crust, which cut their horses feet so badly 
that they turned about, and made their way, 
as rapidly as possible, back again to their own 
quarters. Standing in fear of their guide, who 
was an American, they enclosed him in a hollow 
square and thus, with drawn swords, rode, with 
the utmost dispatch, back to the Point, before 
their plot was discovered. When it was discov- 
ered, it created a great sensation, not only in 
the Army but throughout this entire region. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1780, while 
the Army was lying at Kimball-hill, the old 
New Jersey Gazette states that Lord Stirling, 
with a detachment of troops, left the encamp- 
ment on hastily-constructed sleds, with several 
field-pieces of light artillery, in order to surprise 
the British troops which were quartered, at that 
time, on Staten-island. Coming down, prob- 
ably, through New Vernon and Green-village, 
they passed through this place, late in the after- 
noon; crossed over, from Elizabethtown-point, 
to the island, during the night ; and, before the 
enemy was aware of his danger, they were 
them. The consequence was that he 
broke up and fled to the East side of the island, 
while our troops, having secured several prison- 
ers, some valuable horses, a number of tents, 
and other valuable effects, re-crossed to the 
Point, and retraced their steps to their quarters, 
on the mountain, bearing their trophies with 
them, to the no small gratification of the Army 
and the surrounding community. 

On the twenty-third of June, 1780, the enemy, 
under General Knyphausen, made a more bold 
and deliberate attempt to reach Morristown, 
where the American Army bad iteprincipal depot 
of ammunition and provisions. On their way 
through Connecticut Farms, they burned that 
village to ashes, and ruthlessly murdered the am- 
iable and inoffensive wife of the patriotic Chap- 
lain Caldwell, t6 whom reference has already 
been made, In the vicinity of Springfield, how- 
ever, they were met by General Maxwell, of Sus- 
sex-county, and a body of the New Jersey Mil- 
itia; and, after a short battle, they were repulsed 
and glad to make good their escape. Many of 
the inhabitants of Bottle-hill and the country 
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around it, alarmed by the gun on Short-hills, 
hastened down to Springfield, that morning, 
and rendered good service in helping to drive 
back the invaders from the accomplishment of 
their design. 
soon after, Washington said, “The Militia of 
** New Jersey ran to arms and behaved with an 
* ardor and spirit of which there are few exam- 
oe ples.” 

At that time, the Commander-in-chief was at 
Pompton-plains, where some of the troops had 
been quartered during the previous Wintcr. 
Hearing of this attempt of the enemy to reach 
Morristown, and believing that another similar 
attempt would soon be made, he, with that part 
of the Army posted there, came down and sta- 
tioned themselves in this vicinity,‘ to await the 
movements of the enemy. Washington himself 
eften went up and stood by the alarm-gun and 
the beacon-light on Short-hills, and, with his 
spy-glass, frequently swept the whole field of 
vision, looking, with anxiety, especially towards 
Elizabethtown and New York Bay. General 
Knyphausen had not yet embarked for New York, 
but was still lying at Elizabethtown ; and this 
only confirmed the suspicions of Washington, 
that another attempt was in contemplation upon 
Morristown. The British fiect hearing the troops 


which had been engaged in South Carolina, 


under Sir Henry Clinton, just then sailed into 
New York Harbor ; and, from his high point of 
observation, Washington saw the fleet come in and 
whiten the bay ; and, for once, his good heart 
was dismayed. In writing from that place to 
Congress, he said, ‘* A very alarming crisis may 
**shortly open; and it will be happy for us, if 
‘* we shall be able to steer clear of some serious 
‘* misfortunes, in this quarter.” A few days after 
this—seventeen days after the burning of Con- 
necticut Farms—the whole British Army landed 
at Elizabethtown-point,and, uniting with the forc- 
es under General Knyphausen, commenced their 
march towards Short-hills. The alarm-gun was 
fired; the whole country, on this side of the 
mountain, was thoroughly aroused ; the regular 
forces were posted at Springfield ; the Militia 
came rushing down to the same point, from all 
the surrounding regions; wagons, loaded with 
the most valuable goods, stood before every door 
along all these thoroughfares, prepared, in case of 
the worst, to hurry off into the interior ; and the 
whole region was filled with the most ungovern- 
able excitement. Many who were not called to 
take arms, and among them old Parson Green, of 
Hanover, rode down to the summit of the Short- 
hills, to be witnesses of the engagement. 

On that dismal morning, when the alarm-gun 
was fired, there was a little boy, six years of age, 
in Mr. Bradford’s school, on the site of the pres- 
ent depot. Darling Beach and young Ashbel 


In reporting this battle to Congress, | 


| Green, son of old Parson Green of Hanover, were 
his teachers. His home was the house that stands 
on the side-hill, next East of the residence of 
Widow Chloe Samson. That little boy was our 
friend and neighbor, Deacon Ichabod Bruen, who 
is still living, at the advanced age of eighty 
years. When the alarm-gun was heard, that 
morning, the schovl was dismissed; and, when he 
reached his father’s house, he found that his 
father, Joseph Bruen, who was a Minute-man, 
had already gone to Springfield; and that his 
mother was engaged in loading a wagon, which 
stood by the door, with the best of their goods, 
preparatory to leaving for the interior, in case 
it should prove to be necessary. Troops were 
hurrying, continually, towards the point of dan- 
ger; express-riders were flying, back and forth, 
from Morristown to the Short-hills; and the 
whole aspect of things was dark and gloomy, 
beyond conception. At length, the armies 
met; both fought, with great spirit ; soon, the 
British forces gave way ; and, after setting fire to 
the village of Springfield, which contained about 
fifty houses and a church, they fled, precipitate- 
ly, towards Elizabethtown, and made good their 
escape. 

It was during this battle, and in the very 
height of it, it is said, that some of the Amer- 
ican forces, getting out of wadding, as Rev. 
Doctor Nicholas Murray states, Parson Caldwell, 
who was flying, hither and thither, stimulating 
the men to do their duty, discovering their 
deficiency of that article, rushed into the old 
Presbyterian-church, hard by, and, bringing out 
armsfull of hymn-books, he scatterd them 
among the troops and cried out to them, ‘‘ Put 
“Watts into them, boys!” with the happiest 
effect. 

Some of the inhabitants of Bottle-hill were 
killed in that battle; and many of them were 
seriously wounded. Here it was that Captain 
Thomas, of this place, had both of his legs 
shot off, below his knees, while commanding a 
Corps of Artillery; and, while he was bleeding 
to death, he stood upon his mangled limbs and, 
wiving his sword over his head, said to his 
men, “I am dying, but fight on, my boys: 
“never give up to the enemy,” and expired. 
Here it was, too, that Eliakim Little, also of 
this town, with his little Company and a few 
pieces of artillery, held the whole body of the 
enemy at bay, for two hours, until it finally 
gave way and retreated; and here, too, many 
others, of the earnest and hardy yeomanry of 
Bottle-hill and vicinity, performed deeds of 
valor which were almost superhuman; and 
here they received wounds which they bore 
with them to their graves—which are so many 
proofs that they were not cowards on that day, 
when the safety of their families as well as the 
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honor of their country depended upon their | 
efforts. 

The firing of the guns and the heavy boom- | 
ing of the artillery were distinctly heard in | 
this place, while the battle was in progress ; 
and, when Springfield was burned, on that | 
memorable afternoon, the smoke was seen from | 
here, rising in dense masses above the interven- | 
ing hills. This was a sad omen to inexperi- | 
enced observers, here; and the worst of conse- 
quences was anticipated; but, at length, the | 
suspense of the whole community was at an 
end, when an express-rider came dashing up the 
road, swift as the wind, crying, at the top of | 
his voice, “The British are flying: the British | 
“are flying;” and when our victorious troops 
were seen returning from the scene of the strife, | 
it was impossible for them to restrain their joy. 
Their long and repeated hurras, as they came 
through the place, the waving of handker- 
chiefs, from every dwelling along the lines of 
their march, and the tears of joy that were 
streaming down the faces of persons, of all 
ages and all conditions, in the community, 
showed, very clearly, what a deliverance God 
had wrought out for them, on that day. 
Though there were many wounded and some 
killed in the vicinity, never, on the whole, did 
the national flag float more exultingly, and 
never did a heartier tribute of gratitude ascend 
from the dwellings and the hearts of this 
region, than those with which that day was 
marked, 

Four of our troops, who had been badly | 
wounded, were brought up and placed in the 
barn connected with the tavern, now owned by 
Mr. Samuel Condit, on the East side of the | 
Passaic, opposite to Chatham. These lived 
but a few days, and were buried, as I learn from 
Enos Bonnel, on the roid leading from the 
above tavern to New Providence, very near the 
mill-dam, where their remains doubtless are, 
at this day. Several British officers and sol- 
diers were taken prisoners in the battle; and | 
there is at least one still living among us, who 
remembers to have seen these prisoners con- 
ducted through this place to the Head-quarters 
of the Army, at Morristown. Mrs. Richards, 
to whom I reler, states that she saw a number 
of these men, in their red coats, walking in and 
about the tavern, now owned and occupied as 
a dwelling by our neighbor, Mr. Robert Al- 
bright; and her belief is, that they spent the 
night following the battle of Springfield, in 
company with their guard, in that house, 

A few days after this defeat of Knyphaus- 
en and the British, at Connecticut Farms and 
Springfield, the following pasquinade was stuck 
up, by some one, in the streets of the City of 
New York, in which their vain endeavors to 








| with reverence and love. 
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conquer the Americans is pretty severely hit off: 
“ V, 3—Just not long before, 

“Old Knip 

“ And old Clip 

“Went to the Jersey shore, 

“The rebel rogues to beat ; 

“ But, at Yankee-farins, 

“They took the alarms, 

“ At little harms, 

“And quickly did retreat. 


4—Then, after two days wonder, 
‘“*Marched boldly on to Springfield town, 
“ And swore they'd knock the rebels down ; 
“ But, as their foes, 

“Gave them some blows, 

“They, like the wind, 

“Soon changed their mind, 

“ And, in a crack, 

“ Return-ed back 

“From not one-third their number.” 


While the Army was quartered, at various 
times, in this vicinity, the Rev. Mr. Caldwell 
was in the habit of preaching in this place, 
whenever his other duties would admit of it, both 
in the old Presbyterian meeting-house and in 
other places. This, we are told by Miss Rachel 
Sayre and Mrs. Richards, he often did, especially 
in the house of their father, his very dear friend, 
Deacon Ephraim Sayre ; and, at such times, the 


| room in which the services were held was the 


front room, on the South end of the house, the 
place where he usually stood being in the South- 
west corner of the room. Very often, as he was 
passing through the place, he would spend the 
night in that house; and, on sucn occasions, 
notice of his being there was sent out in the dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, and assemblies were con- 
vened, to hear the Gospel from his lips. In 
various ways, he greatly endeared himself to this 
entire community ; and, to this day, his name is 
one that is spoken, by all classes, in this region, 
As an instance of the 
high estimate in which he was held, 1t is stated 
that, as he was passing through the village, one 
day, it was announced that he was to preach in 
the open fields, not far from the Passaic-bridge, 
in Chatham; and, while the multitude was 
assembling, from every quarter, and an individual 
was erecting a temporary stage for him to stand 
upon, an old soldier came elbowing his way into 
the crowd; and, upon learning that they were 
putting up a platform for Caldwell to speak 
upon, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me have the honor of 
‘serving as his platform, Let him preach, 
“to-day, standing on my body. Nothing is too 
‘**good for Parson Caldwell,” with other expres- 
sions of a similar character, showing the pro- 
found reverence that he cherished towards this 
excellent man. 
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The following anecdote, says Doctor Murray, 
‘*is related of him and his devoted and pious 
‘‘ parishioner, Abraham Clark, whose name is 
‘*yet familiar to the people of East Jersey as 
***Congress Abraham.’ Caldwell officiated, for 
‘*a short time, as a Deputy Quarter-master- 


‘** general; and, for this purpose, he opened an | 


* office, in Chatham, over the door of which he 
“had placed the following sign: ‘James 
***CaLDWELL, D. Q. M. G.’—Deputy Quarter 
‘*Master General. Perceiving Mr. Clark ap- 
‘* proaching his door,” says Doctor Murray, ‘‘ he 
** went to meet him and found him intently gaz- 
‘*ing upon the above letters. ‘What,’ said 
“Caldwell, ‘are you looking at, so earnestly.’ 
***Tam looking,’ replied Clark, ‘ at those letters 
‘**and I am striving to comprehend what they 
*** mean,’ 
*** mean,’ asked Caldwell. ‘I cannot conceive,’ 
‘replied his friend, ‘unless they mean—Devil 
‘*“ish Queer Minister of the Gospel.’ This 
‘**anecdote,” adds the Doctor, ‘‘shows the great 
‘* familiarity which subsisted between the men ; 


“and, after a hearty laugh over the joke, the | 


‘*pious patriots took counsel together as to 
‘*the affairs of the State and the nation.—(Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, iii. 
80.) 

Before the close of the War, it will be remem- 


bered, this worthy Minister was shot down by a 
sentinel at Elizabethtown-point, while engaged 
in escorting a female friend from the boat to his | 
carriage—she having come from the city of New 
York for the purpose of spending a few days in 


his family. The deed was, at the time, generally 


believed to have been committed at the instiga- | 


tion of the enemy ; but the evidence of this is 
not altogether satisfactory. Be this as it may, 
however, this, at least, isa fact, which,as the 
historian of Bottle-hill, I am proud to be able 
to record, that, upon the death of the worthy 


man, his old friend, Deacon Ephraim Sayre, of 


this place, hastened to Elizabethtown and 
brought up six of his orphan children to his 
own house, and took care of them, until they 


of them remained with their new guardian at 
least three months; and some of them for a 
longer period. They became greatly attached 
to their father’s friend, ever afterward, with 
filial reverence and love, calling him their 
“ foster-father.” 

Doctor Murray says of Caldwell: ‘“ He was 
“of middling size and strongly framed. His 
“countenance had a pensive, placid cast ; but, 


“when excited, was exceedingly expressive of 


“resolution and energy. His voice was sweet 
“and musical; but yet so strong, that, when 
“needful, he could make himself heard above 
“the notes of the drum and the fife. As a 


‘Well, what do you think they | 


| “to-morrow night.” 
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“preacher, he was uncommonly eloquent and 
“ pathetic; rarely preaching without weeping, 
“ himself, and, at times, would melt his whole 
“ audience into tears. Doctor Green says that 
“the impressions made by one sermon of Cald- 
“ well’s, preached in Ciaatham or Bottle-hill, in 
“1779 or 1780, have never been effaced from 
“his mind,” 

Some time after the battle of Springfield, as 
we learn from The Life of General William 
Winds, by Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, a detach- 


| ment of British troops once more forced their 


way over Short-hills, as jar as the Passaic- 
bridge, at Chatham, At that point, they were 
met by General Winds, with a strong body of 
Militia prepared to dispute their further pro- 
gress, in this direction. Supposing that, of 
course, he and his men would instantly make 


| good their escape, xs soon as they chose to 


press forward, the British officer is said to have 
sent the taunting message to him that he 
“ proposed to take dinner with him, the next 
“ day, at Morristown,” to which General Winds 
sent the following reply, which, it seems, had 
the effect to modify this officer’s plans: “If 
“you dine with me, in Morristown, to-morrow 
* noon, I need not tell you where you will sup 
Not exactly liking this 
plain, Spartan language, the officer and his 
men deemed it the dictate of prudence to 
withdraw, which they accordingly did, General 
Winds seeing them safely over Short-hills and 
on their way to the place from whence they 
came. 

During the Winter following the battle of 
Springfield, to wit, the Winter of 1780-81, 
while the New-England troops were stationed at 
West-point, on the Hudson, and those from 
Pennsylvania were quartered on Kimball-bill, 
where the Army was encamped, during the Win- 
ter preceding, the French forces established their 
quarters on the high ground North of the Presby- 
terian-church in Whippany ; and the New Jersey 


| troops were quartered, partly on Pompton-plains 
| and partly in private houses, in this place. 
were permanently provided for, elsewhere. All 


The 
log-cabins which the army had occupied, four 
years before, in Lowantica-valley, were still stand- 
ing; and it is not unlikely that some of our 
troops were quartered there. also, during the Win- 
ter of which we are speaking. Whatever may 
have been the fact in reference to this, however, 
we have the authority of the late Azarah Carter 
for saying that all the dwellings of the citizens 
of Bottle-hill and vicinity were filled, once more, 
to their utmost capacity, with officers ana sol- 
diers of the New Jersey line. Companies of 
soldiers passing through our village were matters 
of almost daily occurrence ; the minute-gun and 
the beacon-light, on Short-hills, were frequently 
heard and seen during the Winter; and, in va- 
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. . . | . . 
ious ways, the entire community was kept in a| tion, Armed sentinels constantly patrolled, back 
| and forth, in front of the house; and, on sever- 


| 
| 


continued state of anxiety and excitement. 

But the most exciting thing that occurred dur- 
ing that season was the | mutiny which took place, 
in the Pennsylvania line, which had its Head- 
quaiters on Kimball-hill. This line consisted, 
at the time, of about two thousand men. Be- 
ing dissatisfied with the terms of their enlist- 
ment, as well as the manner in which they were 
paid by the Government ; and having appointed 
a Serjeant-major for their commander, 
the whole lne marched to the magazine, on 
the Morristown Green, and supplied themselves 
with ammunition, a half dozen field-pieces, and 
other things that they needed; and, thus pre- 
pared, they bade defiance to their officers. Ab- 
ruptly leaving the encampment, they 
off towards Basking-ridge; and, when near 
that place, they were overtaken by their com- 
mander, General Anthony Wayne, who, after 
getting in their front, cocked his pistol and pre- 
senting it at some of the ringleaders, ordered 
them to halt and to return instantly to their quar- 
ters, or he would fire. In an instant, scores of 
bayonets were placed at his bosom, while these 


nearly | 


marched | 


al nights, the storm was so violent and the 
cold so intense that the sentinels were obliged 
to be relieved every half hour. 

Wayne’s Head-quarters being here, we: have 
every reason to believe that the mutiny, to 
which reference has been made, exhibited some 
of the most exciting and alarming features in 
this immediate vicinity. History says that the 
mutineers robbed General Wayne’s stables of 
his horses, for the purpose of drawing the field- 
pieces which they had secured and-for other 
purposes ; and it is not unlikely that that rob- 
bery was committed in this village. Here, too, 
without doubt, large bodies of the mutineers 
marched, more than once, to make their de- 


'/ mands upon their Commander, for their arrear- 


ages and for necessary provisions; and, in this 


| way, the citizens of this place were exposed, in 


| many ways, to the most imminent danger. Many 


a sleepless night, no doubt, was passed in all 


| this region, while these extraordinary move- 


| here, 


stern words were uttered in his ears; ‘‘ General! | 
‘we respect and love you; but if you fire your | 


‘* pistol or attempt, in any way, to enforce your 
**commands, we shall, at once, 
‘*death.” Nothing, as a consequence, could be 


put you to/ tended this insuirectionary proceeding, in the 


done to arrest this most dangerous and disgrace- | 


ful proceeding. Those of their number who 
were, at first, disposed to remain obedient to their 
officers, were compelled, by their more powerful 
associates, to join with them in the mutiny; and 
thus, after sundry acts of insubordination and 
outrage, which naturally awakened the deepest 
solicitude of all this community, they marched 
off, 

General Wayne’s Head-quarters, at that time, 
were at the house of Deacon Ephraim Sayre, in 
this village. That house is still standing, and is 
occupied by Deacon Sayre’s daughters. The 
General's life-guards were stationed in the kitch- 
en, in the rear of the main house; while the 
room occupied by the General was the front room, 
on the North end of the house. A small mu- 
latto servant accompanied him, to wait upon him ; 
and, in order to encourage, in him, the martial 


spirit, he was fully armed ard equipped with a| 


keen wooden sword, which the boy, of course, 
took great pride in flourishing, on all proper oc- 
casions. 

The Winter that General Wayne quartered 
in this place was one of very great severity. 
The snow fell, in many cases, to a great depth ; 
and, in one or two instances, 
the rear of the house, up to the very eaves; 
while sleds were driven, on the hard crust, over 
the fences, without obstruction, in every direc- 


it was drifted, in | leaders being hung, in the presence of their com- 


ments were guing forward ; and many a brow, 
doubtless carried the marks of anxiety 
and fear, until the mutiny had become ripe and 
the mutineers had effected their purpose. 
Encouraged by the success which had at- 


Pennsylvania line, that part of the New Jersey 
Brigade which had been quartered on Pompton- 


| plains, resolved to try the experiment, also, 





| ance, 


| resided in this vicinity. 


Accordingly, on the twentieth of January, 
1781, a few days after the Pennsylvania troops 
had withdrawn, they, also, rose up in defiance 
of their officers; making demands upon them 
similar to those made by the other troops. 
Putting al) the threats of their officers at deti- 
they provided themselves with all the 
ammunition that they wanted and marched 
down, in a body, to this place, where, as hus 
already been stated, the rest ot the New Jersey 
line had been quartered, for the purpose of 
compelling them, also, to unite with them, in 
the shameful movement. This was a new and 
a most fruitful source of anxiety to those who 
Several days, doubt- 
less, were consumed by those operations, in 
which the whole community must have been in 
a state of the most intense anxiety; and it 
was not until, by one of those prompt and 
decisive strokes for which Washington was re- 
markable, that a large detachment of the New 


| England troops, on the Hudson, was marched 
down here, and the mutineers were obliged to 


submit, without conditions, a few of the ring- 


rades, as a warning to others, that the mutiny 
was quelled and the anxieties of this communi- 
ty were allayed. 
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In what particular part of this township | 


these things were transacted, I have not yet | 
been able to ascertain; but the probability is, 
that it was somewhere not far from where we are | 
now assembled.* 

On the nineteenth of the following August, 
(1781) a French Regiment and the New Jersey 
Brigade, which 
point, on the Hudson-river, were ordered, by 
the Commander-in-chief, to make all possible 
dispatch and unite with the main body of the 
Army, which was drawn up before Yorktown, 
in Virginia. In order to conceal their real 
design, they were directed to come to this 
vicinity and, insome way or other, to make the 
impression that they were about, permanently, | 
to establish their quarters here, and that their | 
ultimate design was to make an attack upon 
Staten-island, where a large body of the enemy 
was stationed,and where the enemy’s stores 
were collected. Accordingly, coming down 
from the North, with their baggage-wagons, 
and their artillery, and all their various equip- 
ments for the field, and passing through Pomp- 
ton, Montville, Troy, Whippany, and so on, 
over through Columbia and this village, they 
pissed over to the East side of the Passaic, 
opposite Chatham, and formed their encamp- 
ment on a piece of land which belongs, now, 


to Mr. William Wallace, and which lies imme- | 


diately in front of the old tavern, now kept by 
a Mr. Samuel Condit, and on the South side of 
the road leading, over Short-hills, to Spring- 
field and the sea-board. 
to make all their arrangements, as if they were 
expecting to make that their permanent quar- | 
ters. After setting their tents, they threw up a 


shed, nearly four rods in length, running parallel | 


with the road and a little back from it; and, 
in this shed, they constructed a large number 


of ovens and made other arrangements which | 


made the impression upon the entire community 
that, not only these Regiments but, possibly, 


also, the whole Army, wete to be quartered | 


there, for a long time. Mr. Azariah Carter 
remembered to have seen these troops come 
through the place and pass on to the point | 
which has just been described; and he, and 
Mr. Ichabod Bruen, and Captain Luke Carter, 
and others, have stated to me that they had a 
distinct remembrance of the impression that 
was made upon every mind, in this region, at | 
that time, that the whole Army was to be per- | 
manently eutnee on that ground, Having 


* Mr. Tattle is mistaken, in senent to this is mutiny, as to 
the place of its being summarily quelled. Doctor Thacher, 
in his Military Journal, gives a minute account of the 
transaction, showing that the mutiny was quelled at Pomp- 
ton, and not at Bottle-hill.—Taacuer’s Military Journal, 
—Hariford Ed., 1862, pages 251-253.—J. F. T. 





had been stationed at West- | 


Here, they proceeded | 
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made all these arrangements and created this 
impression, which was doubtless carried by 
| spies to the enemy's camp, on Staten-island, 
the very thing which they desired to bring 
| about, they suddenly, and without giving any 
|intimation of their destination, crossed over 
into this township; passed up to Union-hill; 
and, thence, by the residence of Mr. Aaron 
“Carter, through Green-village, Basking-ridge, 
and so on, proceeded to Yorktown; and, long 
| before the enemy, on Staten-island, was aware 
|of their design, they were far beyond his 
| reach, on their way to the South. Aged peo- 
ple in this vicinity say that, at the commence- 
ment of the night on which they left, the entire 
camp appeared as it had done before ; but that, 
at the dawning of the following day, they had 
all mysteriously disappeared, leaving behind 
them nothing but the long shed filled with 
ovens; while no one knew wLat their designs 
were or whither they were going. These ovens— 
| 1 have been informed, by Mr. Enos Bonnel, an 
aged man, who was born, and is still living, 
within a few rods of the spot—were standing 
and the subjects of remark, for several years 
| after the close of the War, he himself having 
often seen them. 

By this well-conceived ruse, these troops suc- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the enemy 
on Staten-island and in reaching the main 
| Army, in Virginia; and their union with the 
Army, just at that time, contributed largely 
towards the capture of Cornwallis—an event 
which was soon after brought about. 
| That splendid conquest was achieved on the 
| seventeenth of October, 1781, and may justly 
| be regarded as the grand ‘decisive act in that 
protrac ted and eventful struggle, which resulted 
| in the establishment of our national independ- 
|ence. Great joy Was experienced, everywhere, 
throughout this country, upon the announce- 
| ment of this splendid victory; but no where 
more than in old Bottle-hill, where the evils of 
the War were felt so constantly and so heavily, 
and yet so cheerfully, from its commencement. 
Bonfires blazed here, in every direction. Our 
| village liberty-pole which, when the War was 
| begun, with becoming loyalty, let out the royal 
banner of King George to the breeze, now seem- 
ed to exult in the privilege of performing the 
same office to our national flag, which had ‘been 
so nobly honored, during the long and bloody 
strife. Long and joud hurras were, every- 
where, heard. Thauksgivings were sent up to 





Almighty God, from yonder old sanctuary ; and 
| from hundreds of family altars, over all this 
| region, there went up, also, at that time, the 
incense of an earnest and heartfelt praise. 
During the Winter succeeding the capture of 
the British Army, at Yorktown, this place was 
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again resorted to by asmall portion of the Amer- 
ican forces. During that season, Colonel Francis 
Barbor rented and occupied the old parsonage 
which is now owned by Doctor H. P. Green. 
Colonel Mutthias Ogden resided at Major Luke 


Miller's, in the house which is still standing, a | 


little to the North-east of the residence of his 
son, Mr. John B. Miller; and, while there, he 
rented a piece of land, belonging to the parson- 
age and lying not far from where Mr, David C. 
Miller’s mill now stands. Major Eaton and 
family lived with Benjamin Harris, next North of 
the residence of Deacon Ephraim Sayre. Major 
Woodruff took up his quarters with Deacon 
Sayre, in the house now occupied by his daugh- 
te's, Mrs. Richards and Miss Rachel Sayre ; and 
Colonel Marsh occupied an old house which was 
then standing on the spot which has since been 
occupied by the dwelling of Mrs. Eliza Cook, 
next South-east of the Methodist parsonage. 
Small c-mpanies of soldiers were billetted, here 
and there, as formerly, in private houses, where 
they could be most conveniently accommodated ; 
but the Winter passed away without any thing 
very special taking place beyond the ordinary 
occurrences of life. Companies of soldiers and 
trains of baggage-wagons, loaded with army 
stores, occasionally passed through, in one direc- 
tion or the other; and, sometimes, an express- 


rider, dashing through, at full speed, bearing | 


important dispatches, served to break up the 
monotony of the season and to remind the inhab- 


itants that they were still subject to the liabilities | 


and burdens incident to war. 

On the eighteenth of September of the follow- 
ing year (1782) there was a good deal of excite- 
ment, in this place, growing out of the discovery 
of two very dangerous and mischievous Tories, 
who had been prowling about and committing 
depredations, in various parts of the country 
during almost the period of the War. In a great 
variety of ways, also, they acted as spies and 
rendered important aid to the enemy, by acting 
in the capacity of guides and informers. Their 
names were Caleb Sweery, Junior, and John 
Parr. 
time above specified, their lurking-place was dis- 
covered. A person residing in the northern 


borders of the Great Swamp, a little South of | 
the ‘‘ Hickory Tree,” a Mr. Dickerson, saw them | 


passing his house, at a very early hour in the 
morning ; and the thought was readily suggested 
that they must be the offenders who had become 
the terror of this region, and for whose appre- 
hension the Governor had offered a large reward. 
He communicated his suspicions to Captain Car- 
ter, who, in company, with a select number of 
armed neighbors, took the necessary steps for 
their apprehension. Not far from the spot al- 
ready designated, there lived one, Isaac Badgley, 





At length, by a mere accident, at the | 





whose wife, it is believed, was a relative of one 
of the Tories. A person, consequently, was 
placed near the house of this man, to watch the 
movements of the family ; when it was soon 
found that his wife went, regularly, in a certain 
direction in the swamp, about meal-time, carrying 
victuals with her. Having made this discovery, 
the party, under Captain Carter, entered the 
swamp, some miles from Badgley’s house, and 
proceeded, carefully, to within a few rods of the 
house when they suddenly came upon them; 
and, being unprepared for defence, Sweery and 
Parr endeavored to make their escape by flight. 
Seeing this, Captain Carter and his party fired 
upon them and killed Sweery, taking Parr a 
prisoner, and lodging him in Morris-county jail, 
very much to the relief of the surrounding com- 
munity. 

For a few months after this, the country con- 
tinued in a very unsettled state ; and Bottle-hill 
shared, with other places, in the inconveniences 


} and evils which such a state of things was adapt- 


ed to create. Occasionally, some portions of the 
Army passed through this place; and, during 
that Winter (1782-’3) several of the officers and 
soldiers were quartered here, as in former years. 
Washington, accompanied by his suite, it is be- 
lieved, passed through here, on business connect- 
ed with the Army or for the purpose of visiting 
his friends in this vicinity. But the dangers 


|}and excitements which had been experienced 


here, in former years, were, for the most part, 
over; and, at length, on the nineteenth of April, 
1783, just eight years after the War was begun, 
at Lexington, the news were received in a letter 
from La Fayette, who, by this time, had returned 
to France, that the independence of the United 
States had been formally recognized by Great 
Britain, and that the War of the Revolution was 
at anend. Six months after this, the American 
Army was disbanded. Two wee's following 
that, New York was evacuated by the British 
troops, amidst great rejoicing, in which the citi- 
zcns of Bottle-hill most heartily participated. 
The log-cabins, in the Lowantica-valley encamp- 
ment, were sold at public vendue, many of them 
being taken down and set up in other places, in 
this vicinity—some of them, according to Mr. 
Azariah Carter, being occupied, for various pur- 
poses, here, for forty or fifty years, subsequently. 
On the twenty-third of December, 1783, Wash- 
ington resigned his office as Commander-in-chief 
of the American forces ; the soldiers all returned 
to their various pursuits, which they had left for 


| the purpose of entering upon the War; and our 


beloved country was fairly afloat, among the 
sovereignties of the earth. 

In all these rapidly succeeding and most im- 
portant events, the inhabitants of Bottle-hill took 
a most livelv interest. The fires of a pure patriot- 
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ism burned in multitudes of bosoms, in this 
vicinity, through all the various stages of the 
Revolution. No regrets were experienced at the 
review of the sacrifice which had been made, 
during that most trying and eventful period ; 
a common joy pervaded all hearts, that the ines- 
timable blessings connected with a free govern- 
ment had, at last, been secured; and far off 
be the day when the self-sacrificing and patriotic 
owners f this hallowed soil shall be succeeded 
by those who, when their country shall be ex- 
posed to similar dangers, would not, as cheer- 
fully, encounter similar trials! May the day 
never come when Bottle-hill and its vicinity, so 
consecrated by the sufferings of patriots and so 
conspicuous and bright on the pages of American 
history, shall belong to any others than such as 
shall be sincere and earnest friends of their 
country, and who, if it ever again shall be 
necessary, will not, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, once more, cheerfully, ‘pledge to it 
‘** their. lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
** honor.” 

Thus, my friends, have I detailed in your 
hearing some of the leading facts relating to 
this place, during this eventful period of the 
American Revolution. The theme is by no 
means exhausted ; but enough has been said to 
satisfy our minds that this old place bore its 
full share of the trials and burdens incident to 
Our an- 


that protracted struggle for Freedom. 
cestors, here, freely shared with the brave men 
who were so often quartered among them, not 
only their homes but their best means of subsis- 


tence. Their gave up their best zooms, generally, 
for their accommodation. They rendered every 
possible assistance to them, in carrying out their 
designs. The American Army knew that, when 
it was here, it was surrounded by a yeomanry 
whose betrayal of it or of the sacred cause in 
which it was enlisted neither British Gold 
could purchase nor British threats intimidate ; 
and, although, for eight years, the privacy of 
its homes was destroyed, its fields laid waste, 
its granaries exhausted, and all its most prec- 
ious worldly interests endangered, it swerved 
not, for a single moment, from the sacred cause 
of liberty. Had it possessed ten thousand 
homes or ten thousand lives, we have good rea- 
son to believe that it would have periled them 
all, just as freely and just as cheerfully. Noble 
men! noble women! What higher earthly hon- 
or could have been conferred upon you than that 
Washington was willing to contide himself, and 
his family, and his Army, and, thereby, his 
country, so often to your guardianship ! Seldom 
did our fathers, dwelling here, lie down, at night 
during all those eight years, without anxiety or 
alarm ; and yet did they never complain. Moth- 
ers, wives, and sisters were left by their hus- 
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bands, and brothers, and sons, to maintain them- 
selves, while their natural guardians were away, 
fighting the battles of their country; and neither 
did they give way to a spirit of complaining. 
All that they possessed they cheerfully sacri- 
ficed, for their country’s good. 

And now, as we are assembled here, on this 
seventy-ninth birth-day of our national indepen- 
dence, what mingled emotions of pleasure and 
sadness, of gratitude and pride, struggle in our 
minds. Along these highways, our patriot sol- 
diers, poorly clad, almost famishing, and, in 
many cases, without even shoes to their feet, 
have travelled. The rumbling of artillery and 
baggage-wagons has often disturbed the scenes 
in which we are now mingling, now so quiet. 
These dwellings, all around us, were freely 
thrown open for the Army’s comfort. These 
broad and beautiful acres yielded to it an 
ungrudged subsistence. The old church that 
formerly stood on yonder hill, invited it to 
its worship. The stirring notes of the fife and 
drum and the heavy tramp of armed men, pass- 
ing and re-passing these roads, were often heard 
by our ancestors, here. The beautiful farms of 
Messrs. Treadwell and Kitchel, in the Lowantica- 
valley, have been made sacred by the sufferings 
of patriots. Along that old road, have passed 
General Knox, Colonel Hamilton, General Greene, 
General Lee, Baron Steuben, General Wayne, 
Lord Stirling, the noble Kosciusko, the immor- 
tal La Fayette, and a host of others, like them. 
Here, too, has been that peerless man, the immor- 
tal Washington, and, riding by his side, that 
magnificent woman of whom it is sufficiently 
honorable to say that she was a fit consort for 
such a man. Yes! the great Washington has 
travelled through our villages and along our 
roads; has received the salutations of our fathers, 
of our sisters, and mothers; has looked out 
upon these broad and beautiful landscapes ; and, 
here, as he has been passing and re-passing, has 


| his big heart been weighed down, at times with 


fearful anxieties ; and, here, has he often, doubt- 
less, prayed and planned for the salvation of our 
beloved land. Bottle-hill and Morristown were 
names as familiar as houschold words, all over 
our country, at that eventful period of which we 
have been speaking—being borne and mentioned, 
every where, by those who were so often quar- 
tered here; and far off be the day when we, 
who have inherited these fields and who are now 


|honored with the ownership of these bcautiful 
| places, to which they retreated from the rigors 


of active War, shall prove recreant to the example 
and the spirit of those who were, at that time, 
their possessors. May the day never come, when, 
if our country shall again be invaded and our 
patriotic troops shall again need a secure Winter- 
refuge, the owners of this hallowed soil shall 
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refuse to throw open their dwellings and their | father of the pres nt Clinton Adencourt, came 


hearts to them. Standing here, then, on this 
beautiful eminence, beneath these overhanging 
forest arches and in the midst of all these scenes 
of revolutionary interest, a few only of which 
have now been rehearsed, let our hearts go up, in 
grateful acknowledgments to the Gd of our 
Fathers—the God of battles—for all that we 
now possess and enjoy. With one voice and 


one heart, let us here utter our prayer—a prayer | 


that shall rise to the very throne of the Almighty : 


May this country, with its institutions and liber- | 


ties, so dearly purchased, perish, never / 
NEVER! ! 


II.—LANSINGBURGH, N. Y. 


PERISH, | 


Irs Earty History, OLp Srerriers, SCHOOLS, | 


MARKETS, ETC.—CONTINUED, FROM PAGE 205. 
% 
TAVERNS, STORES, ETC. 


In 1802, Mr. Editor, you could have stood 
in State-street andl’ counted some twelve or 
fourteen taverns, Lansingburgh needed them. 


} 


| was afterwards sold to Ketchel Reed. 


There was a great deal of travel through here, | 


to the northward, 


, 


“burgh, in the town of Troy’ 


the number of inhabitants was far in advance 
of Troy. This place was on the high road to 
Ballston and Saratoga Springs—both, even in 
that day, noted places, although the first-named 
was the most popular—and, of course, as it was 
beiore railroads were built around here, all 
travel went through our village. An immense 


The “village of Lansing- | 
wus the title; and | 


line of post coaches—four-horse—went through | 


here, two or three times a day, besides private 
carriages. Walbridge & Biker must have 
owned nearly a hundred, if not more, of these 
coaches, Judson’s tavern, on State-street, on 
the now vacant lots in front of Ball’s house, 
was a noted tavern. The landlord was the 
father of the present David Judson. Commo- 
dore Mc Donough stopped there, often, during 


the War of 1812, while he was preparing his | 


flotilla on the lake. 
officers boarded there, awaiting exchange. 


Our village was very much opposed to the | Howlet’s shoe-shop now is. 


from France, with La Fayette, in the War of the 

‘Revolution. After the War, they settled here ; 
‘and when—TI think, in 1825—La Fayette passed 
through here, from Saratoga, on his way to 
New York, he called on Mrs. Adencourt, who 
was then living with Doctor Blatchford, in the 
house occupied by Mrs. Wood; and there they 
jabbered over old times, in French. 

I think if the Marquis should come into 
town, to day, I would recognize him. It was a 
great day for Lansingburgh and the surround- 
ing places, when he went through here. Every- 
body turned out to do him honor. I well re- 
member the cavalcade of gigs and sulkies—he 
in a gig—as they crossed from Waterford. 
Every little while, out came his gorgeous snuff- 
box, set with brilliants. He was a profuse 
snuffer, 

Angus Murray kept tavern where John Ames 
has his shop; Cornelius Lansing built the Van- 
dercook tavern, for Jonathan Wickware. It 
David 
Thomas kept tavern where Major Dougrey now 
lives; and, at that time, S:ate-street extended 
no further in that direction. Reuben Guild 
kept tavern where Zhan now is; Wolcott kept 
a public-house where Weaver’s market now is; 
Barton had a public-house on the site of Lea’s 
tin-shop; and Billy Thompson on the site now 
occupied by B. G. Hathaway. There was a 
tavern in New Guinea; one in Adamsville, on 
the site occupied by William Lansing. At 
Leach’s old place, on the bank, just below the 
bridge, was a ferry and tavern. There was a 
store there, also. 

On River-street, from Esek Hawkin’s house to 
G. W. Cornell’s, there was a string of stores, 


| Along there, Tibbets, Lane, Dole, and many 


Several paroled English | where J. @. Mc Murray now ives. 


others, including Jonathan Burr, did a very 
large business in grain, of which thousands of 
bushels were bought and sold, here, annually. 
The merchants mentioned above went to Troy, 
in 1810, on account of the difficulties in the 
way of navigation. 

Old Juhn Mills built the Bank on the corner 
James Reid 
He first kept store where 
He was a very large 


| was its first Cashier. 


War; and, when cannons and munitions of war| man and eminently social, withal. 


were hauled through here, the teamsters and | 


We used to hold elections each Spring, for 


és e 
attendants were refused entertainment at our| Mayor; and there was a great strife whether his 
public-houses, and had to quarter out of doors. | honor should be from Coon-town or Shaver-town. 


The Pheenix was on its present site, but a 
wooden building of inferior appearance to what 


| The election was decided on this wise: a mark 
| was made in the centre of Market-street, be- 


it is at present. It was popular, because it had | tween Hanford’s, now Strikers, and Buntecue’s, 


a ball-room; for young people, in those days, ; now Hubbard's office. 


were as full of fun as they are to-day. 
kept a tavern where E. Filley’s family now 
lives. He and his family, also Adencourt, grand- 


Jimmy Reid stood on the 


Suzar | South side and Captain Ives on the North side. 


At a given signal, their adherents having seized 
hold of the coat-tails of the’ champions; the 


| 
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leaders grasped hands and pulled: whichever 
leader was pulled over the line, the other was 
Mayor for the easuing year. Ne repeating nor 
stuffed ballot- boxes, here. OLD Man. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


IIl.—FLOTSAM. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON Re icious INTOLERANCE, 
IN EARLY VIRGINIA. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

Perhaps it is not generally known that colonial 
Virginia was one of the most intolerant of our 
early Settlements. Thomas Jefferson was the 
author of the Act establishing religious freedom, 


which was proposed in 1777 and was not passed | 


until 1785, and then by the assistance of Mr. 
Madison. Mr. Jefferson’s account of the early 


legislation, in Virginia, in reference to religion, | 


will probably be found interesting. 
us that: 

‘*The first settlers of this Colony were Eng- 
‘*lishmen, loyal subjects their King and Church, 
‘and the Grant to Sir Walter Raleigh contained 
‘*an express proviso that their laws ‘should not 
‘*¢ be against the true Christian faith now pro- 
‘¢¢ fessed in the Church of England.’ 


He informs 


‘* divided into Parishes, in each of which was 
‘* established a Minister of the Anglican Church, 
‘endowed with a fixed salary, in tobacco, a 
** slebe house and land, with the other necessary 
‘‘appendages. To meet these expenses, all the 
“inhabitants of the Parishes were assessed, 
‘* whether they were or were not members of the 
‘established Church. Towards Quakers, who 
**came here, they were most cruelly intolerant, 
‘*driving them from the Colony by the severest 
‘*penalties. * * * Several of the Acts of the 
‘* Virginia Assembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693 
**had made it penal in parents to refuse to have 


‘* children baptized ; had prohibited the unlaw- | 


‘* ful assembling of Quaker or other Separatists ; 
‘**had made it penal for any master of a vessel 
‘**to bring a Quaker into the State ; had order- 
** ed those already here, and such as should come 
‘** thereafter, to be imprisoned till they should 
‘*abjure the country ; provided a milder pun- 
‘*ishment for their first and second return, but 
‘* death for their third; had inhibited all persons 
‘* from suffering their meetings in or near their 
‘** houses, entertaining them, individually, or dis- 


‘* posing of books which supported their tenets. | 


‘*Tf no execution took place here, as did in 
‘“* New England, it was not owing to the moder- 
‘*ation of the Church r spirit of the Legislature, 
** as may be inferred from the law itself, but to 
‘* historical circumstances which have not been 


As soon | 
‘*as the state of the Colony admitted, it was | 


|**handed down to us. The Anglicans retained 
** full possession of the country about a century.” 
| It is my belief that this was a greater amount 
| of intolerance than any which prevailed in New 
| England; and it extended through a longer 
| period. Plymouth and Connccticut Colonics did 
| not engraft on their Codes the extremely pro- 
scriptive legislation of Massachusetts; and some 
excuse is found for Massachusetts on account of 
her fears of Archbishop Laud and the inquisito- 
| rial proceedings of his Star Chamber. 

The Virginia Convention of 1776 repealed all 
| statutory oppressions on religion; and the State 
| was then left to the jurisdiction of the Common 
Law, under which heresy was punishable by burn- 
ing, in accordance with the writ De heretico com- 
burandeo. By the Act of Assembly of 1705, 
‘If a person brought up in the Christian re- 
‘‘ligion denies the being of a God, or the Trini- 
‘*ty, or asserts there are more Gods than one, or 
‘* denies the Christian religion to be true or the 
‘* Scriptures to be of divine authority, he is pun- 
‘*ishable, on the first offence, by incapacity to 
“‘hold any office or employment, ecclesiastical, 
| ** civil, or military ; on the second, by disability 
| **to sue, to take any gift or legacy, to be guar- 
‘dian, executor, or administrator, and by three 
| ** years’ imprisonment, without bail. * * * 
‘** This is a summary view of that religious slav- 
‘*ery under which a people have been willing to 
‘*remain, who have lavished their lives and for- 
‘** tunes for the establishment of their civil free- 
‘*dom. The error seems not sufficiently eradi- 
** cated, that the operations of the mind, as well 
**as the acts of the body, are subjected to the 
‘coercion of the laws. But our rulers can have 
‘**no authority over such natural rights, only as 
‘*we have submitted to them. The rights of 
‘* conscience we never submitted: we could not 
‘*submit. We are answerable fur them to our 
"2500," 

It is a well-known apophthegm—which is 
| found in the writings of Lord Bolingbroke, and 
of which the authorship is ascribed, by Mr. John 
Bartlett, of Boston, to Thucydides, that ‘‘ His- 
‘*tory is philosophy teaching by examples.” 
There is certainly much of sound philosophy to 
be learned from the historic page. The wisdom 
of the present gencration is derived, in large 
| measure, from a study of the errors of the past ; 
| and, in reviewing the narrative of, the intolerance 
of our early Colonists, we learn many lessons 
which will persuade us to the practice of humil- 
ity and charity. ** Let brotherly love continue ” 


is the devout invocation of Scripture; and it is 
this principle of the Christian faith, in its devel- 
opment throughout the ages, which is the watch- 
word of human progress. 
Respectfully, Yours, 
New ENGLANDER. 
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DEATH OF THE ‘‘ EsQurrRe,” OF THE ‘‘ GRETNA 
“ GREEN oF AMERICA.” 


John Shelton, better known as ‘‘ Squire Shel- 
**ton,” died recently at Aberdeen, Ohio, aged 
about seventy-nine years, and was buried on the 
Kentucky side of the river, below Maysville. 

It is said of Squire Shelton that, during the 
thirty-seven years he was a Magistrate at Aber- 
deen, he performed the marriage ceremony for 
four thousand couples. His fame as a tier of the 
knot matrimonial, extended far and wide; and 
the many runaway matches that found his house 
a stopping-place, gave to Aberdeen the name of 
“* Gretna Green of America.’” He was never very 
particular about whether or not all the forms of 
law had been complied with by loving hearts, 
seeming to have adopted, as his rule of action, 
the single one, ‘‘ Love knows no law.” He had 
performed the ceremony for so many who were 
not married in strict accordance with the law, 
that the Legislature of Kentucky, a year or two 
ago, found it necessary to pass a special Act, 
legalizing all his marriages. In cases where 
there was a great object, in consequence of the 
close pursuit of ‘‘ enraged parents,” he has been 
known to get out of bed, in the middle of the 
night, and, to save time, actually perform the 
ceremony with no other clothes on his person 
than his shirt. Again, he has performed the 
ceremony from his window, at night, while par- 
ties to the marriage contract were standing in 
the street, in front of his house. But, no matter 
what was the occasion for hurry, Squire Shelton 
invariably made a bargain before the job was 
commenced—his fees ranging from one dollar up 
to one hundred dollars, according to his own 
notion, by observation of appearances of what 
the groom was able to pay. As stated before, 
he had been Magistrate of Aberdeen for thirty- 
five years, continuously, to the day of his death. 
No opposition candidate for the office could ever 
be elected, no matter how popular he might be, 
personally or politically. 

Squire Shelton’s ruling passion was watches. 
A friend informs us that he left a large number 
of these behind. Nearly a hundred and fifty 
canes were presented to him, at different times, 
by parties whom he had served and made happy; 
and he seldom walked out twice in one day 
with the same cane in his hand. 

No doubt many a father and mother who shall 


read this article, will drop a tear to the memory | 


of Squire Shelton, who performed the ceremony 
that resulted in the family growing up around 
them. 





SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. Jefferson used to relate, with much merri- 
ment, that the final signing of the Declaration of 


His. Mae. Vou. [X. 23. 





Independence was hastened by an absurdly trivial 
cause. Near the Hall in which the meetings were 
then held, was a livery stable, from which swarms 
of flies came into the open windows, and assailed 
the silk-stockinged legs of honorable members. 
Handkerchief in hand, they lashed the flies with 
such vigor as they could command, ona July 
morning ; but the annoyance became, at length, 
so extreme, as to render them impatient of delay; 
and they made haste to bring the momentous 
business to a conclusion. 

After such a long and severe strain upon their 
minds, the members seem to have indulged in 
mapy a jocular observation as they stood around 
the table. Tradition has it, that when John 
Hancock had affixed his magnificent signature to 
the paper, he said, ‘‘ There, John Bull may read 
‘“my name without spectacles!” Tradition, 
also, will never relinquish the pleasure of repeat- 
ing that, when Mr. Hancock reminded the mem- 
bers of the necessity of hanging together, Doc- 
tor Franklin was ready with his ‘‘ Yes, we must, 
‘*indeed, all hang together, or else, most assur- 
‘* edly, we shall all hang separately.” And this 
may have suggested to the portly Harrison—a 
“luxurious, heavy gentleman,” as John Adams 
describes him—his remark to slender Elbridge 
Gerry, that, when the hanging came, he should 
have the advantage, for poor Gerry wou:d be 
kicking in the air long after it was all over with 
himself. 

French critics censure Shakespeare for ming- 
ling buffoonery with scenes of the deepest tragic 
interest. But, here we find one of the most im- 
portant assemblies ever convened, at the supreme 
moment of its existence, while performing the 
act that gives it its rank among deliberate bociies, 
cracking jokes, and hurrying up to the table, to 
sign, in order to get away from the flies. It is 
precisely so that Shakespeare would have imag- 
ined the scene.—Atlantic Monthly. 





Deacon May.—By the recent death of Samuel 
May, Boston loses one of her oldest merchants, 
and one of the last links of personal connection 
between the great City of 1870 and the little 
Town that was the cradle of liberty, in 1770. 
Deacon May was not born till 1776; but he was 
the youngest of a large family of brothers, one 


| of whom was a member of the famous ‘‘ Boston 


‘**Tea-party,” in 1773; and Deacon May, him- 
self, recollecting, as a boy, the later years of the 
Revolution, had also preserved in his memory 
many incidents told him by his kindred. He 
grew up to manhood under the administration of 
Washington, and cast his first vote for John 
Adams for President. All through his active 
life he was engaged in trade, and accumulated 
a fortune therein; but he never hesitated to ad- 
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vocate the principles of liberty in which he had 
been born and which his family always supported. 
Having come into the world in the same year 
with the Declaration of Independence, he had no 
difficulty in accepting its doctrine of the equality 
of men; and, from the first, was a zealous aboli- 
tionist. His nephew and namesake, Rev. Samuel 
J. May, of Syracuse, was more prominent before 


the public in that cause, but not more resolute in | 


his private opinions. Deacon May derived his 
title from the Hollis-street Church, with which 
he was long connected, and where he stood stout- 


Jy by John Pierpont, in his memorable contro- | 


versy with the members of the Parish, thirty years 
ago. After Theodore Parker went to Boston, to 
preach, in 1846, Deacon May joined his church, 
and was a constant attendant at the Melodeon 
and the Music-hall, till Parker's fatal illness, in 
1858. His was one of the few white heads 
among the hearers of those stirring Sermons ; and 
he was always loyal to his Minister, whatever 
Boston might say or do. In the hottest period 


of the anti-slavery struggle, he was firm and 
active, though already four-score years old ; and 


he lived to see and rejoice in the utter downfall 
of the slavery he abhorred. 

He was the friend of every good cause, and 
gave liberally to charities, public and private. 


Jews IN PatiaDenPata.—It would appear, 
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‘The uncertainty of the day of consecration 
** was the sole cause of having delayed this mat- 
‘*ter till now, but earnestly hope it will not be 
“ thought too late. 

‘* With prayers to the God of Israel for the 
“safety of the United States, in general, and this 
**Commonwealth, in particular, we are, Gentle- 
**men, most respectfully aud most devotedly, in 
‘behalf of the Congregation, 

** Jonas Pariutes, President, 
MICHAEL GRATZ, 
Son. MARACHE, 
Sotm'N Myers Conen, 
Simon NatHan. 
‘* PaiiapA., 12 Sept., 1782.” 

The compiler of the Archives, in a note to the 
above, says: ‘* The building alluded to, in the 
** foregoing, was no doubt the first Synagogue 
** erected in this city—on Cherry-street, between 
‘‘Third and Fourth—and which, in 1824, gave 
*‘»lace to the present more spacious and more 
‘* elegant house of worship. There are now 
** (1854) five Synagogues in this city.”—Sunday 
Despatch. 


ai 
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ANTIQUITIES OF ALBANY MARKrEtTs.—One hun- 
dred and twenty-two years ago, Albany was an 
important mart for skins and furs, tar and tur- 
pentine. The following is a literal copy of a 


| price-current of that date, recently printed in 
] J 


from the Pennsylvania Archives (x., 731), that | 


the Synagogue on Cherry-street, was consecrated 
on the thirteenth of September, 1782. The fol- 


Jowing is a copy of the Memorial of the Jewish | 


congregation, inviting the President and Council 
to attend the Consecration : 

‘* MEMORIAL OF THE JEWISH CONGREGATION 
‘©or PariapELPaAra, 1782. We, the President 
‘*and Representatives of the Jewish congrega- 
‘* tion in this city, humbly beg leave to approach 
‘his Excellency, the President, his Honour, the 
‘* Vice-president, and the Honorable the Executive 
‘Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
‘* vania. 

‘¢ The Congregation of Mikve Israel (Israelites) 
‘*in this city having erected a place of public 
‘‘ worship, which they intend to consecrate to 
‘* the service of Almighty God, to-morrow after- 
‘* noon, and as they have ever professed themselves 
‘* liege subjects to the sovereignty of the United 
‘* States America, and have always acted 
‘‘aoreeably thereto, they hnmbly crave the | 
‘tection and countenance of the chief Magis- 

trates in this State to give sanction to their 
‘design, and will deem themselves highly hon- 
‘ored by their presence in the Synagogue, when- 
‘ever they judge proper to favor them. 

‘¢ The doors will be open at three o’clock, and 
‘* the service will continue till seven. 


















of 
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The Argus: 


‘* A Price Current of Goods, usually Imported at 
“¢ London from Albany, July, 1750. 








‘6 Beavor Coat.........0..0% per DB... ’ a om 

** Beavor Parchment....... See s 4s 9d to 5s 

* Indian dress’d Deer Skins per tb.. 2s 6d to 2s 8d 
‘¢ Deer Skins in the Hair.... per Skin... abt. 6s or 7s 

8 BOOT BMRB. cc ciaceseesvee . per Skin... 15s to 163 or 17s 


. per Skin... abt. 1s 9d 


* Racoons... 















per Skin... 8s to 8s 6d 

per Skin... [%s to8s 
“ Grey Foxes. ........00000 per Skin... 2s 8d to 2s 6d 
7 NE SON: soca bb eceunanee per Skin... 88 6dtoA 
6 Martins, .....cecees . per Skin... abt. 85 A 
‘¢ Fishers. .......- per Skin... % 8 6d to 8s 
© Wolves......csesceseceess POY Skin... abt. 8s 6d 
* Masqu per Skin... 6d to 9d 
PN a secu satseva sedeewe per Skin... abt. 2s 6d 
Tar per Barrel. 11s to 12s 
** Tarpe per ©. wt.. 10s toils 


Scraps.—We have been asked, says the Pro- 
who erected the ‘‘ Old Mill” at Shimers- 
», and the name of the ‘* Old Ferry,” below 
Bethlehem? Jedidiah Irish built the mill at 
Shimersvilles, on Saucon-creek, some time prior 
to the year 1749. It is the oldest mill in North- 
ampton-county, of which we have any record. 
In the year 1743, the Moravians of Bethlehem 
petitioned the Court of Bucks-county, for per- 
mission to lay outa road from their settlement 
to Saucon-mill. The mill and land attached to 
it was not long afterwards purchased by John 


Jress, 
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Curry, a Philadelphia lawyer, who resided at the 
mill, for many years, and established a ferry over 
the Lehigh, near by, which retained the name of 
“ Curry’s Ferry,” until the year 1816, when Henry 
Tarret built the bridge over the Lehigh, at Free- 
mansburg. Conrad Omensctter was the ferryman, 
at Curry’s Ferry, during the Revolutionary War. 


— Appleton’s Journal gives the following 
statement of a change on the subject of office- 
holding, that has come over the people of Massa- 
chusetts : ‘‘ It is refreshing in these latter days of 
** corruption, when office-seekers out-number the 
‘* offices and men barter honor and character for 
‘* position, to glance back into the past, and note 
** how little of ambition for public place entered 
** into the life of the fathers of New England. 

**In 1638, so averse were the good people of 
‘*New Plymouth to taking office, and so fre- 

quent were the refusals to accept the result of 

elections, that it was found necessary to adopt 

a penal provision to protect the public weal 

from the inconveniences, not to say dangers, 

incident to such a dereliction of duty. 
was passed in which it was ‘ enacted, by public 

‘consent of the Freemen of this Society of 

‘New Plymouth, that if, now or hereafter, any 

‘were elected to the oflice of Governor, and 

* would not stand to the election nor hold and 

‘execute the offic» for his year, that then he 

‘be amerced in twenty pounds sterling, fine; 

‘and in case it was refused to be paid upon the 

‘lawful demand of the ensuing Governor, then 

‘to be levied out of the goods or chattels of 

‘the said person so refusing.’ A similar fine 

of ten pounds sterling was ordered to be col- 

lected from any person who refused to act as a | 

Councillor, when elected. It was further de- ! 

creed that ‘in case one and the same person | 

‘should be elected Governor a second year, it 

‘should be lawful for him to refuse without 

‘any amercement; and the Company to pro- 

‘ceed to a new election, except they can pre 

* vail with him by entreaty.’ 

** Philosophers claim that the world is pro- 

gressive, and good Christians believe that each 

year brings us one nearer to the millenium; 
but it isa matter of grave doubt whether it 
will ever again be necessary, even in moral 

Massachusetts, to fine a citizen for refusing 

gubernatorial honors, or even to entreat him 

to accept a second term.” 


—One of the old customs of Hempstead, 
N. Y., which was annually enjoyed by the sport- | 
ing gentry of that town, and almost dreaded by 
the quiet portion of its inhabitants, was thie | 
Whortleberry Frolic which took place in the | 
beginning of August and was celebrated by a 


A law | 
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| a drinking carousal. But the purchase of the 
Plains, by Mr. Stewart, put an end to Washing- 
ton-course, and necessarily stopped horse-racing 
in that section, although a race or two has taken 
place, on the old New Market-course, near Hyde 
Park, a tract which was in active operation long 
before Washington-course was thought of, hav- 
ing been inaugurated some two hundred years ago. 
Even New Market-course has been given up ; and 
the Whortleberry Frolic was advertised this year 
to come off on the Union-course. While those 
whv love to see a good horse-trot will regret the 
loss of Washington-course, the more peacefully- 
disposed people cannot but feel thankful to Mr. 
Stewart that one of the excuses of some of the 
people for an annual spree, has been removed 
by him in his improvements on the Plains. 

—Professor Gunning, of New York, has re- 
cently put forth an interesting theory in regard 
to the drainage of the lakes on the Northern 
borders of the United States, which he believes 
was originally through the Mississippi into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Niagara-river, according to 
his statement, has an existence of not more than 
two hundred thousand years. Before that pe- 
riod, a barrier, more than thirty feet high, across 
the Niagara plateau, threw the waters of Lake 
Erie back upon Michigan, and farther West to 
the Mississippi. Western geologists have found 
an old river channel from the lakes to the ]Hi- 
nois-river, and a great barrier once stretched 
across this plateau, The old river-bed, in Illinois, 
and the broken bridge across the Niagara pla- 
teau account for the comparatively recent creation 
of the falls. Such is the theory of Professor 
Gunning. 

—Some years ago, in the days of stages, as a 
stranger was riding into Northampton, on the box 
with the driver, he inquired of him in regard to 
the denomination of the different churches, as they 
passed them. ‘* This,” said the driver, pointing 
to the Old Church, ‘‘is the Old Line; and 
‘* this,” pointing to the Edwards Church, ‘is 
‘the New Line; and that,” (the Unitarian) 
**is the Accommodation.” 


—The law allowing churches to put chain 
across the street, in the city of Philadelphia, to 


| prevent traveling on Sundays, was passed April 


4, 1798; extended to the Northern Liberties in 
1816; und repealed in 1831. 

—The Second Regiment, United States Caval- 
ry, furnished thi:teen general officers for the 
Confederate Army, from the roster of its com- 
manding officers, as returned for 1860. 

—Duvoctor Hawkins, a blind chemist, in the 
Spring of 1812, manufactured and sold soda- 


series of trots on the Washington-course, near| water in Philadelphia, and erected the first 
that village, and made the excuse, by many, for | fountain ever put up in that city. 
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IV.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histcrtoat Macazins, are respectfully re- 
ested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henny B. 
*Dawson, Mornrisantra, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuarines 
Sontsxer & Co., Booksellers, 634 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1,—Records of the rietors of aaeregmeest Town- 
ship, No. 1., now the Town of Buxton, York County, 
Maine, frum August ist, 1788 to January 4th, 1811. With 
a Documentary Introduction hy William F. Goodwin, U. 8. 
Army. Concord, N. H.: Privately Printed. 1871. Octa- 
vO, pp. xx., 400. 

Captain Goodwin is known to all our readers 
as one of the most zealous and pains-taking of 
the students and writers of American history ; 
and in this volume he has undertaken to perpet- 


Maine. In doing this, he has prefaced the Pro- 
prietory Records of the Town with an elaborate 
historical Introduction, crammed with documents 
and bristling with evidence. The Records, close- 
ly annotated with foot notes such as will cheer 
the anxious eye of every honest student, follow ; 
and an Index of Names closes the volume. 

It is such volumes as this which must serve as 
the basis of all history; and none who know 
their duty, as historical students and writers, will 
venture to overlook them. They are few in num- 
ber, as gems are few ; and their solid worth gives 
a value to them which other works, less authen- 
tic, can never secure. 

It was privately-printed for Hon. Cyrus Wood- 
man and Captain Goodwin; and the edition 
numbered two hundred and ninety-one copies, 
numbered and signed. The typography is hard- 
ly such as a work of this character is entitled to ; 
and we venture to suggest to Captain Goodwin 
that the proof-reading might have been better 
done without injury to his work. 


2.—The National and Private “ Alabama Claims” 
and their ** final and amicable settlement.” By Charles 
C Beaman, Jr. Sine loco (Washington?) sine anno. 
[18712] Octavo, pp. xiv., 358. 

The author of this volume is said to have been 
Mr. Sumner’s clerk ; and he is now raised to the 
dignity of an Assistant Agent, under J. Bancroft 
Davis, to prepare the Case of the United States 
for the arbitration at Geneva! From such Agents 
and assistants may God save the Republic. 

It has seldom been our duty to open a volume 
which was a greater fraud on its reader than this 
is; and, if we except Charles Francis Adams's 
Address on American Neutrality, before the New 
Historical Society, we never opened one in which 
the supreme ignorance of the author, concerning 
the subject which he wrote about, was more 
painfully and completely manifested. The au- 
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thor of this work, is, besides, incapable of writ- 


| iug a single sentence in decent English ; and he 


has to learn, if his writings may form a correct 
guide to his acquirements, that a plural verb re- 
quires anything as its subject than a singular noun 

He bandies his judgment on neutrality with- 


| out—for the best of reasons—disclosing what 


‘* neutrality” is; and his ignorance of the his- 
tory of American legislation and diplomacy, 
concerning neutrality, is equalled only by that 
of Charles Francis Adams, whose ignorance there- 
on is simply lamentable. 

From such an Agent and such an Arbitrator, 
we have to hope for nothing but disaster; and 
we know of nothing more than the stupid in- 
difference of the great body of thinking men, 
on this subject, which tells more forcibly than 


e | anything else the terrible effects, on a commun- 
uate the records of his ancestral town, Buxton, | 


ity, of neglecting the history of one’s own 
country. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


8.—Thirteenth Annual Statement of the Trade and 
Commerce of Milwaukee, for the year ending December 81, 
1870. Reported to the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
by Wm. J. Langson, Secretary. Milwaukee: 1871. Octa- 


Vo, pp. 119. 

This volume is wholy composed of statistics 
illustrative of the business of Milwaukee during 
1870. There is nothing more than a brief intro- 
ductory letter from Mr. Langson to the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, occupying less than a page ; 
and then subject after subject is presented and 
illustrated with elaborate tables of statistics, 
until the entire matter of the trade and commerce 
of Chicago's earnest rival is placed before the 
reader. 

The Report is evidently the result of great and 
well directed labor; and the Seerctary of the 
Chamber is entitled to great credit for it. 


4.—Proceedings of the Tenth General Convention of the 
Fenian Brotherhood. (Specially Convened.) New York: 
The Council of the Fenian Brotherhood. 1871. Octavo, 


| pp. 36. 


A report of the proceedings of one portion of 
the Irish revolutionists, at their Session in March 
last, to consider the failure of their Council’s 
efforts to consolidate the antagonistic elements 
of their countrymen, for the more effectual ac- 
complishment of their common purpvse—the 
liberation of Ireland from the Government of the 
British Empire. It is interesting, because it ex- 
hibits the sentiments and character of the Irish, 
as they are seen in their own convocations ; 
and it is interesting, too, because it presents an 
authentic record of events, in the history of the 
United States, of which the Fenians have borne 
the blame without justice—in the face of their 
earnest opposition thereto and refusal to partici- 
pate therein. 
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6.—Cata of the Historical Society of Delaware. 
With its H a Constitution, and By-laws, and Lists 
of Members. Wilmington: 1871. Octavo, pp. 23. 


Circular. [Setting forth the objects of the Society 
and appealing for support.) Quarto, pp. 2. 

We have had pleasure in receiving these publi- 
cations of the young and deserving Historical 
Society recently established in Delaware ; and we 
are glad to learn that the older families in that 
gallant little Commonwealth look favorably upon 
it. We bespeak for it the active good-will of all, 
in this vicinity, who are interested in the promo- 
tion of a taste for historical enquiries among our 
countrymen, and of all who have anything to give 
to its Library and Cabinet. It is seated at Wil- 


mington, whither may be sent any donation 


which friends may incline to send to it. 


6.—Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Colby 
University, for the academic year 1870-1. 
Waterville: Printed for the University. 
pp. 24. 

This tract contains the ordinary lists of officers 
and students, terms of admission, course of study, 
text-books used, etc.; and it also exposes the 
disgraceful fact that, while the history of Greece 
and Rome is amply provided for, in the course 
of study at this University, the history of our own 
country—concerning which our young men are 
vastly more interested than they can be in any 
other—is WHOLLY neglected. They do not open 
abvook on that subject; and are not taught to 
care a brass button for it. 

If the Baptists of Maine do not consider the 
history of the United States as fit a subject for 
a young man’s study as Anglo-Saxon literature— 
which is on the College course—they ought to 
_— the border into the Provinces, and remain 
there. 


187i. Octavo, 


7.—National Board of Trade. Recommendation for a 
Department of Commerce ; with an account of the Board 
of Trade of Great Britain. Boston: 1871. Octavo, 
pp. 20. 

An argument for the establishment of a new 
Department in the Federal Government under 
the title of ‘“ The Department of Commerce.” 

We have carefully read the paper; and we are 
free to say that we see no force in the argument 
presented in this tract. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has so much to do with the revenues of 
the country and they are so entirely dependent 
on the Commerce, that we see no reason for a 
change—indeed, in the stubborn fact which we 
have named we see a very excellent reason for 
letting the subject remain as it is. 

We hope the project will be abandoned. 


es Address of David Campbell, Heq., Pres- 


ident of the Board of Trade, of the City of Newark; 


Second edition. | 
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delivered on the occasion of his taking the Chair, on the 
evening of ninth January, 1871. Published by Resolution 
of the Board. Together with the Third Annual! Report of 
the Directors for the year 1870. Newark, N.J.: 1871. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 29. 

A very respectable address, in which a number 
of excellent suggestions of practical importance 
to the Board were presented for its consideration. 
The Report which is appended relates wholly to 
the internal affairs of the association; and is 
wholly without a suggestion or a fact concerning 
the outside world, its Trade, or its Commerce. 

There is some reason, we suppose, for calling 
this a Board of Trade; but, as far as we may 
judge from its Report, it might as well be regard- 
ed as a Presbyterian Church. 


9.—Manual of the Hammond Street Congregational 
Church, Bangor, Maine. Printed for the use of the Mem- 
bers. Bangor: 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 52. 

This exceedingly perfect manual contains the 
roster of Church-officers, in regular succession, 
from the beginning ; the services on the admis- 
sion of members, including the Confession and 
Covenant; the Church Polity, Rules of Govern- 
ment, Historical Sketch, and Catalogue of mem- 
bers, from the organization until now, with the 
places of their births, the dates of their admis- 
sion, their removal (if not now members) etc. 

It is the handiwork, in the management of its 
contents, of Deacon Duren with whom our 
readers are already acquainted, as a model Scribe; 
and it may be safely followed, as a pattern, by 
all who are engaged in the preparation of such 
little handbooks. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


10.—Official Army Register for January, 1871. Pub- 
lished by order of the Secretary of War, in compliance 
with the Resolution of the Senate of December 13, 1815, 
and Resolutions of the House of Representatives dated 
February }, 1830, and August 39, 1842. Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington, January 1, 1871. Octavo, pp. 221 and 
three folding sheets. 

What the Almanac is, in its every-day use, to 
the country housewife, the Army Jtegister is to 
those who have any intercourse with the Army 
of the United States. It is the official record of 
the rank and official authority of every officer in 
the service; and, although it does not tell who 
are and who are not what they should be, it tells, 
on every line, who ought to be a gentleman, even. 
if he is not one. 

The series of this work is among the most im- 
portant to those who, like ourself, have occasion 
to trace the progress of officers, step by step, 
from their small beginnings; and we shall feel 
grateful to any one who can assist us in filling 
our file, prior to 1860. 
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11.—War Depariment, Surgeon-general’s Office, Wash- 
ington, August 17, 187!. Circular No. 3. A Report of 
Surgical Cases treated in the Army of the United States 
Srom 1865 to 18T:. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1871. Quarto, pp. 296. 

We have heretofore noticed different issues of | 
this very important series of works, published, | 
from time to time, by the Surgeon-general of the 
Army ; and we have pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers, who are professional men, to 
this new number of the series. 

As the title-page indicates, this volume is de- 
voted to a report of the leading cases of surgery 
in the Army, since the close of the War—one | 
thousand and thirty-seven of those cases out of 
more than sixty thousand reported to the office | 
having been thus reported, with more or less | 
detail. These reports relate to all the varied 
classes of operations which are presented in the 
Army; but they are generally described with 
great brevity and most frequently without that 
detail of treatment which professional men so 
much delight in. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
most interesting records of surgery with which | 
we are acquainted. 





D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


11.—Memoria! of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, author of | 
The Day of Doom. By John Ward Dean. Second edition. | 
Albany: Joel Munsell. 1871. Octavo, pp. 160. 

This biography of the author of Day ef Doom 
is based on a paper, from the same pen, on the | 
same subject, which was published in The New | 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
for April, 1863, and, subsequently, in pamphlet 
form, for private distribution ; but it is now con- 
siderably enlarged and yet more improved. 

It seems that the place of Parson Wiggles- | 
worth’s birth is not known; but it is shown by | 
Mr. Dean that he was born on the eighteenth of | 
October, 1681. He was brought to America | 
when he was only seven years old ; lived, succes- 
sively, in Charlestown, New Haven, Boston— 
when he went to Master Cheever’s school—and 
Cambridge—when he passed through Harvard- 
college— He was elected a Fellow of Harvard, in | 
1651 or 52; was a Tutor in that institution, in 
1652; entered the ministry and was called to 
the pastorate of the church at Malden in 1654; 
published The Day of’ Doom, in 1662; and died 
in 1705. He was one of the most learned of the 
Clergy of his day; ‘* genial and devotedly kind 
‘‘in the relations and duties of his social and 
‘* professional life; and distinguished, even in 
“those days of abounding sanctity, for the sin- 
‘* gleness and purity of heart that characterized | 
** his whole walk and conversation.” 

With that fidelity and, at the same time, that 
modesty which are such distinguishing traits 
in the character of the excelient author of this 
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work, Mr. Dean has carefully traced the career 
of this distinguished divine and poet, from his 
cradle to his grave; and, whether in that career 
or in the history and bibliography of Mr. Wig- 
gleworth’s writings, he has left little to be desir- 
ed by the most ardent admirer of that rigid 
Puritan of the old school. 

Typographically considered, this volune is one 
of the neatest of the Munsell Press; and as it 
was printed only for subscribers and gifts, in an 
edition of only fifty copies, it will not cease to 
possess an interest to collectors and students of 


‘eatly New England literature. 





13.—Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James An- 
thony Froude, M.A. Second Series. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 472, 

We noticed, some months since, the First Se- 
ries of these Studies ; and we have pleasure in 
introducing the Second to our readers. It in- 
cludes the wide'y-read paper on Calvinism, which 
produced so much senseless discussion among 


| those who assumed to know what Calvinism is 


and what it is not ; and that is accompanied by 
a dozen or so papers on other ‘‘ Great Subjects ” 
—in England—all of which have been already 
published, elsewhere. 

Mr. Froude fails to give content to many ; but 


| we confess that we like to read his writings —so 
| incisive, so direct, so well-sustained—-and this 


volume, therefore, is welcome, notwithstanding 
it has no Index. 

Itisa handsome volume; printed on tinted 
laid paper ; and neatly bound. 


14.—The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst 
Curtius. Translated by Adolphus William Ward, A.M. 
Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1871. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 509. Price $2.50. 
A new Jistory of Greece, similar in plan and 
purpose to Mommsen's History of Rome; and 
scholars in Europe rank it beside that great 
work, 

The volume before us is the first of the five of 
which the complete work is to be composed ; 


}and it carries the reader down the narrative as 


far as the Persian Wars, closing with a series of 
Notes illustrative of the text. 

A history of Greece, contained within a mod- 
erate compass and yet of unquestionable merit, 
is certainly desirable ; and the high character of 
this work seems to leave little more to be asked 
for. 

The typography is very superior, being exact- 
ly uniform with the best edition of Froude’s His- 
tory of England, Mommsen’s History of Rome, 
and other Crown Octavos of that class. 
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15.—Hesperia. By Cora L. V. Tappan. 
Octavo, pp. vii., 285. 

If we do not mistake, the author of this 
handsome volume is somewhat celebrated in spir- 
itualistic circles ; and her reputation as a lady of 
intellectual ability is unquestioned. 


Sine loco; 1871. 


‘| 


The volume before us is an epic poem, of con- | 
, 


siderable pretension ; 
the hard time which the Genius of Liberty and 


and is designed to show | 


Justice had, in her search for a dwelling-place in | 


the Old World, because of the persecution which 
every where prevailed, in that portion of the 
Universe. Like the Magi, in the East, however, 


ica, where she established herself ; was joined by 
her consort, the Genius of Love and Fidelity ; 
had a daughter, 
the United States under another and more poeti- 
sal name—is overcome by the serpent of Policy, 
who seeks to unite the young lady to its off- 
spring, Slavery, but is defeated, in that project, 
by the Genius of Nature. 


the young lady, to some extent, however, 


may be seen on another page. There are other 
instances of this disregard of both the truth 
and good taste, in such cases as this; but we 
have not time nor space to notice any more of 
them. 

“The Rock of the Pilgrims,” about which 
so much is said, in Part V., as the Genius of 
Truth and Justice could have told Mrs. Tappan, 
was as different from what she represents it as 
it very well could be; and the spirit of those 
who settled the Old Colony is wholly misunder- 


| stood by that lady and wholly misrepresented 


L ast, | | in this Poem. 
she saw a star and followed it, landing in Amer- | 


Hesperia, —which is, probably, | 
| good taste. 


| Roanoke as one of her characters, 
The serpent controls | 


until | 


she becomes tired of the connection and “ with- | 


‘¢ draws into the world of souls,” where, ‘‘ for a 
‘* time, 
In due course, Policy kicks up a row and goes 
to war with somebody, when the Genius of Jus- 
tice and Liberty turns up, again, and directs the 
sword of the pugnacious old lady upon Slavery. 
Of course, the youngster suffers from the old 
lady’s sword, which has thus, anes fallen 
on his back ; Slavery and War are annihilated ; 
the two Genii, he of Love and F ide lity ar nd s she 
of Truth and Justice, gain the ascendenc y; and 
the Genius of Nature and the young lady —the 
United States, if you ple ase—united, control the 
destinies of ‘* the most lovely Empire on Earth.” 

All this is very poetical; and, from Mrs. 
Ti appt in’s point of sight, we have no doubt that 
itis perfectly trustworthy. But we are free to 
say that, whether the poem is the work of Mrs. 
Tappan, herself, or that: of some other hand, 
published through her, according-to what is 
said to be the theory of that lady’s sc 
philosophy, it is very heen to us, from our 
terrestrial standpoint, that the Genius of Truth 
and Justice was not seenend when por- 
tions, at least, of it were written. 

Thus, as a specimen one cl 
ful presentations, on pages 
Fidelity 
the Genuis of Truth and 
and the “swift clattering 
lded the approach 
which the Spirit 
and thence, over 


0 


some 


ass O of 
32 and ¢& 


ide 


of 


Love and 
his exiled 
Justice, on horsebacl, 
* of horse’s which hera 
of “the foaming steed” on 
had travelled the Old Wond 
land and 
New, are elaborately presented in this Poem— 


nius of is mi 
consort, 
: 


hoofs,” 


sei 


chool of 


” she reposes on her otiwm cum dignitate. | 


1, pushed his enquiries into the} 


The repetition, too, in such a work as this, 
of the exploded yarn of Pocahontas saving 
John Smith is as discreditable to Mrs. T: appan’s 
Genuis of Truth and Justice as it is to her own 
consistency — to her sense of ay and 
, however, Mrs. Tappan must 
needs employ th 1e little adulterous squaw of the 
she could 
have called into requisition some portions of 
that young lady’s history, without violation or 


undue straining of the truth, which would have 
better served what seems to be he r own peculiar 
philosophy concerning what the marital rela- 
tions of a woman should be and what they 
should not be, than the squaw’s mere interces- 


sion for a prisoner and rescue of him from death 
could possibly have done, even if she had ever 
really done so. 

3ut we have no room for a more extended 
examination of this work; and so, with an 
earnest protest against its foul teachings, insid- 
iously presented under the guise of an epic de- 
voted to political liberty—teachings which are 
well calculated to undermine every family cir- 
cle the Republic and establish, in ‘their 
stead, something which would be as obnoxious 
to good morals, among individuals, as it would 
be obnoxious to the permanency of the State— 
we dismiss the sul | ject. 


il 


16.—Calvinism: an address delivered at St. Andrew’s, 
March 17, 1871. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co, 187i, Octavo, pp. 47 

This is, certainly, one of the most remarkable 
papers which we have ever read. It is the trib- 
ute, heartily paid, of an earnest, and 
intelligent man, to a great, but obscure and un- 
popu ilar, truth. It is the result of a-careful 
study of Past; of a close observation of the 
Present; and of a nervous solicitude of the 
Future. It isa trophy of the Truth, captured 
in her conflict with Ignorance and F alsehood, 

We know of no more appropriate work for 
the thinking-men of to-day than this. We 
know nothing which is as well calculated 


honest, 


47 
Lite 


c 
Ol 


how hard the road was, over which he travelled, | to employ the thoughts of men, on a great fun- 
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damental truth, and to control the current of 
‘their sympathies. We know of nothing which 
may appeal with so much power to the sense of 
honor and respect for the true and the pure, as 
this carefully-worded and deliberately-spoken 
Address, by the Rector of the Scotch College at 
St. Andrew’s. It is the most powerful appeal 
for old-time Calvinism, against new-time Lib- 
eralism, that the modern Press has produced. 

It ought to have a wide circulation and be 
generally read and pondered over: we can 
scarcely hope for such a result. 


11.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co's American Newspaper Di- 
rectory containing accurate lists of all the newspapers 
and periodicals in the United States and Territories and 
the Dominion of Canida and British Colonies of Nortn 
America, together with a description of the towns and 
cities in which they are published. New York: Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. 576. Price $5.00. 


The title-page of this volume so completely 
describes its contents that little remains to be 
told concerning it. It is a descriptive list of the 
various periodicals publisked in the United 
States and British America, in which the size, 
character, circulation, publisher’s name, time 
and place of publication, and price of each are 
given, enabling advertisers and others to learn, 
concerning each, what is, very often, so neces- 
sary to be ascertained with accuracy and dis- 
patch. 

The immense labor attending the preperation 
of this work will be readily understood when 
it is known that six thousand, four hundred 
and thirty-eight are thus described; and that, 
from all these, the various details of informa- 
tion contained in this work had to be extract- 
ed very often with difficulty and never without 
careful and persistent labor. 

To those whose enterprise leads them to re- 
quire such a book, it will be invaluable. 


18.—Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max 


Muller, M.A. Volume III. Essays on Literature, Biogra- | 
New York: Charles Scribner & | 


raphy, and Antiquities. 
Co. 1871. Octavo, pp. viii., 492. 


We have referred, hitherto, to the two ear- 


lier volumes of this series; and we have pleas- 


ure in returning to the subject. 
The volume before us is devoted, largely, to 
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All that Herr Miiller writes is marked with 
the profound scholarship which distinguishes 
him; and yet there is a freshness, a vigor, and 
attractiveness of style, in every paragraph, 
which interests the general reader us much as 
it secures the attention of the more scholarly. 
Such books as this are worthy of a place in 
any library; and the elegance of its topogra- 
phy entitles it to such a place, notwithstanding 
its want of an Index will seriously annoy those 
who shall desire to refer to it. 


19.—A School History of the United States of America 
Srom the earliest discoveries to the year 187. ith Maps 
and other illustrations and an Appendix containing the 
Constitution of the United States and the Declaration of 
Independence. By George F. Holmes, LL.D. New York: 
University Publishing Co. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 368. 
Price $1.50. 





This volume is admirably written, as far as 
the style is concerned; but its author has evi- 
dently heard of no improvements in the quali- 
ty of materials for history—no overthrow of 
old falsehoods, no stripping of historical jack- 
daws, no re-establishment of long-obscured 
truths—since he was a youngster ; and the con- 
sequence is that, unless we except his history of 
the past forty years, we have only, in other 
words, the lessons which we recited when we 
were a school-boy, with all their falsehoods 
and extravagances. 

That portion of the volume which relates to 
the War of Secession and the causes which led 
to that struggle is, by far, the best; and as the 
| author evidently tried, in writing that portion 
| of it, to ascertain and to tell the truth, it is 
to be regretted that equal accuracy was not 
sought in the preparation of every other. May 
not we hope that, before a new edition shall be 
issued, Professor Holmes will ascertain what 
the truth of our country’s history really is, and 
| correct the first half of this volume by that 
standard ? 

Typographically considered, this volume is 
| Neatly printed. 





| 20.—Shooting, Boating, and Fishing, for Young Sports- 
men. By T. Robinson Warren. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871. Duodecimo, pp. 165. 


| This little manual for young sportsmen seems 
| to occupy the ground, completely; and a 


the Literature of Germany—German Literature, | novice may learn from it all the mere theory of 
generally, Old German Love Songs, Life of sportsmenship, whether that of the gun, the 
Schiller, Wilhelm Miiller, the Language and | boat, or the fish-hook—of course, the practical 
Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein, Bacon, in Ger- | portion must be sought elsewhere. 

many, a German traveller in England, etc., It is neatly illustrated and will be very ac- 
furnishing portions of the contents; and the | ceptable to every embryo sportsman, whether 
Chevalier Bunsen’s correspondence with Herr | old or young. 

Miller conclud the work. There is no Indez. | 





